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“LITERATURE: 


THE SONG OF THE DANUBE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


No! no! they shall not have it— 
The proud triumphal flood; _ 
Although, to gain the glorious prize, 
They'd dye it red with blood. 
They shall not have the Danube— 
Though Czar or Kaiser fight 
With ten times fifty thousand men 
To steal it in our sight. 
They shall not have the Danube— 
Nor source, nor course, nor sea ; 
They shall not, shall not have it— 
The broad, the strong, the free! 














If sunk in sloth, like cowards, 
We let them arm, and take ; 
And yield them all they choose to ask, 
For Peace or Mercy’s sake. 
What then ? will that suffice them ? 
The Danube’s fair and fine, 
But so are Weser and the Elbe, 
And so is Father Rhine. 
They shall not have the Danube— 
Nor source, nor course, nor sea ; 
They shall not, shall not have it-- 
The broad, the strong, the free! 


We'll stop them at the threshold— 
’Tis better now than then ; 

And show them what a strength there lies 
In arms of honest men. 

We'll yield them not an acre 


By Danube’s rolling tide ; 
And call both Crescent and the Cross 
To aid the rightfal side. : 
No! no! they shall nothave it— 
Ner source, nor course, nor sea; 
They shall not have the Danube— 


e broad, the strong, the free! 





IN EAST AND NORTH. 


Two sisters stand by Stamboul’s sunny waters, 
Two sisters sit where Arctic-ice-winds rave— 

Hands clasped, the first watch a fleet’s crew at quarters ; 
Hands clasped, the second weep beside a grave. 


The same two sisters ; long upon each other, 

Stern have they frowned across their Channel sea ; 
But now all rivalries and hates they smother, 

And sit thus, hand in hand laid lovingly. 


Why, sisters, rest ye thus at peace together, 
Your ancient feuds and factions all laid by ?— 

Why smile you in that purple Asian weather ? 
Why weep you ’neath the leaden Polar sky? 


“ Two causes, stranger, hold us thus united-- 
Both fit to make true friends of noble foes : 

In the bright East we stand to see wreng righted, 
In the black North, a hero’s eyes we close. 


“Those battle flags that side by side are swelling 
Speak of brute force defied, of law maintained, 

Those funeral flags that side by side are trailing. 
Speak both of loss endured and triumph gained, 


* Yon banded fleet to all the nations teaches 
He that doth wrong his wrong shall sore abye ; 
The icy inonument of Bellot preaches 
How nobly love can live, how grandly faith can die. 


“ Are not these lessons worthy of the giving? 

To give them is’t not well we use our might? 
Then leave us to our gladness and our grieving, 
Under the Eastern sun, beneath the Polar night.” 


PHANTOMS. 
All houses wherein men have lived and died, 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that makes no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table, than the hosts 
Invited ;—the iliminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I 

He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 


hear ; 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates, 
* * * 


* 


Putnam's Magazine. 


ANATOMY IN LONG CLOTHES. 


There is an old folio, known to most men who have visited the foun- 
tain-heads of medical literature, and dear to bookworms for its wood- 
cut illustrations, which in their own time were ascribed to Titian. It is 
the Corporis Humani Fabrica of Andreas Vesalius. The first page is 
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adorned with a large and spirited woodcut, in which a young man, wear- 
ing professor’s robes, is to be seen standing at the table of a lecture thea- 
tre, and pointing out from a robust subject that lies before him the inner 
secrets of the human body. The tiers of benches that surround the lec- 
ture-table are completely crowded with ve doctors, who are leanin 
forward, struggling to see, and even climbing upon railings, from whi 
they look down with faces that present a striking up, expressive of 
much wonder, interest, and curiosity, mixed with a little awe. And yet 
they look upon a spectacle which is presented in our day as a matter-of- 
course to thousands of young men during the winter sessions at the 
hospitals. 

he woodcut at once leads us to suppose that we have to deal in the 
book to which it is prefixed with a man who was the first to force his way 
into a path obstructed by a heavy barricade of prejudice. If we turn 
over a leaf, we find his portrait in another sketch, rough, bold, and mas- 
terly. It portrays spirit and flesh of a young man who has the marks of 
a hardworking brain upon his forehead, and of a firm will upon his face. 
He looks like a man born to do work for the world, and not unwilling at 
the same time to take ease init. He evidently can enjoy as well as think, 
and will, and do. His beard is very trim, his senses look acute, his ra- 
ther handsome features express much refinement, aptness also for a look 
of scorn. He shows like a chief in intellect, a gracious king over some 
region of knowledge, who possesses all he could inherit, and knows how 
to conquer more ; a good companion to kindred minds when recognised 
among them asa leader. So we judge from the noble portrait of the 
young professor in his robes, Andrew Vesalius, aged, as we are told by the 
inscription on the border, twenty-eight ; a man who at that age had al- 
ready become the Luther of Anatomy. 

We meet only occasionally with born poets and musicians. Vesalius 
had a native genius of a rarer kind—he was a born dissector. From the 
inspection of rats, moles, dogs, cats, monkeys, his mind rose, impatient of 
restraint, to a desire for a more exact knowledge than they or Galen gave 
of the anatomy of man. But in his day, to be dissatisfied with Galen 
was to be a heretic in medicine; and to touch with a scalpel the dead 
“image of God’’ was reckoned impious in theolo, There was no doubt 
left upon that latter point, for in the lifetime of Vesalius, Charles the 
Fifth had brought the question formally before a consultation of divines 
at Salamanca. For purposes of ambition, living men might be blown 
asunder at the cannon’s mouth, cut up with sword and axe, or probed 
into with military lances. For the purposes of science dead men were not 
to receive a wound. 

Three weasels formed the family arms of Andreas, whose name was 
properly Wesalius, his forefathers having at one time belon to Weeal, 
where they formed a portion of the noble Wittag family. e immediate 
progenitors of Andreas for several generations had been eminent for me- 
dical attainments. Peter Wesalius was a famous physician ; Jobn the 
son of Peter, another thriving doctor, had been physician to Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the first wife of Maximilian I. John, growing old, had retired 
from business, not, however, until he had introduced Everard, his son, to 
his distinguished mistress, and to all his profitable practice. John, in 
retirement at Louvain, had written verses and enjoyed much honour: 
men of learning dedicated books to him. Everard had kept up the repu- 
tation of the family, had written Commentaries on the books of Rhases, 
and upon the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. The son of Everard, and the 
father of Andreas, enjoyed, another reputation of the same kind: he was 
apothecary to the Emperor. The whole blood of the house was tinctured 
by this hereditary transmission through five generations of the same pur- 
suit. When Andreas and his brother Francisco were destined to follow 
the two separate professions of medicine and law, their father found it 
very difficult to keep Francisco steady to his course of jurisprudence. 
Sending him out to study law his father found to be like throwing a ball 
ee a blank wall, he came regularly back upon his hand. When 
afterwards Francisco saw his famous brether.very much attacked by 
Galenists, and indisposed to pay attention to them, there was nothing 
nearer to the heart of the young lawyer than a desire to fight his battles 
for him. The veins of the family, in fact, ran medicine. Andreas, when 
he was not fifteen years old, attended plague cases, and practised 
surgery. 

The toils and trials of an anatomical enthusiast who did his own dark 
deeds, and begot light of them, three centuries ago, before the very thres- 
hold of the Inquisition, form a pleasant chapter in the history of modern 
science. But since it is a chapter very seldom read, we have considered 
it worth while to collect together its essential details, chiefly from the 
narrative of Boerhaave and Albinus, partly from certain dustier and older 
men, whose company is good because, although they are upon the whole 
unquestionably tedious, they often have quaint facts to tell about the days 
in which they had their pleasure. 

Andreas Vesalius was born on the last day of December, in the year 
1514. His father, the apothecary, being attached to the service of Mar- 
garet, governor of the Netherlands, aunt of the Emperor Charles the 

ifth, Andrew was born at Brussels. He was sent as a boy to study at 
Louvain, where he made very rapid progress in all branches of knowledge 
taught to him. He manifested a great taste for science, and spent all bis 
leisure upon practical research into the mechanism of the lower animals. 
He became very proficient in the scholarship of the day, so that in his 
great work, written before he had allowed Nis skill to rust, the Latin 
style is singularly pure. Riolanus, who took pains afterwards to show 
that Vesalius was but a shallow fellow, and that his knowledge of ana- 
tomy in particular was not much more than skin-deep, protested that he 
must have found some good scholar to write the Latin of his books, At 
the same time, however, that he might smite with a two-edged sword, the 
envious critic blamed the sentences of his opponent for their length, and 
its style for its obscurity ; laying the law ya be it noted, in a style of 
his own ridiculously barbarous and complicated. The good Latin written 
by Vesalius while he was comparatively fresh from his studies at Lou- 
vain, became corrupted by disuse. The stagnant atmosphere of an Im- 
perial court favoured the rotting of his scholarship. That Vesalius mas- 
tered not only Latin but Greek also, accurately, at Louvain, may be infer- 
red from the fact that he wrote Greek annotations to the works of Galen. 
It is more certainly proved by the confidence with which the great Vene- 
tian prioter, Aldinus Junta, in after years made application to Vesalius 
alone for a corrected text of Galen, and for castigation of a Latin 
— of Galen’s works. The application was in part only respond- 


Greek and Latin were sources of pleasure to the young anatomist only 
because they enabled him to read medical books. Then also, as he soon 
discovered the corruptness of translations generally, he was not content 
to study the Arabians by aid of their interpreters, but betook himself toa 
scholar learned in Arabic and Hebrew, Lazarus Hebrwxus de Frigeis. With 
that teacher he read Avicenna in the original Arabic, and afterwards was 
able to write for himself a paraphrase of the ten books of Rhases to the 
Emir Almansor. 

From Louvain the youth was sent to Paris, where he studied physic 
under @ most eminent physician, Jacobus Sylvius, otherwise Jacques de 
la Boe. Sylvius found his new pupil disagnseably acute. It was the 
practice of that illustrious Professor to read to his class Galen on the Use 





of Parts. He began fairly, and when he had reached the middie of the 
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first book, at the point where the anatomy commences, he said, “ Gentle~ 
men, we now come to a part too difficult for the com on of 

ners. Were I to go through it with you, we should only be bewi 

each other.”’ To save trouble, therefore, the Professor therefore took a 

ing leap over all intervening matter, and descended on the fifth 
through which he cantered quietly to the tenth section. From the rest 
the work he made selections, to the consideration of which he either gave 
a single lecture, or to which he devoted five or six lessons at most. This 
course of professional study was illustrated sometimes with the dissection 
of some portion of a dog, prepared for the purpose by a surgeon under 
the Professor’s eye. This always was thrown away on the day, whem 
it became unpleasant to the smell, 

Sylvius believed, like his brethren, that the anatomy of all flesh was 
contained in Galen. If ue found anything in his dog that puzzled him, 
the fault lay always with the animal; the dog was Often the 
learned man—more used to turn over leaves of books than strips of mus- 
cle—blundered about his little preparation, vainly searching for some 
blood vessel or tendon that he meant to show. At the third of his prae- 
tical demonstrations witnessed by Andreas, the teacher was so much sur- 
prised at the confused construction of the animal before him that he call- 
ed upon the newcomer, whose passion for dissecting was well known, to 
help him through his difficulty. The Professor’s patience was tried farther 
by the fact that Andreas Vesalius, by the intensity of his own enthusiasm, 
infected his companions with a pitiless zeal after correct details of anate- 
my. Whenever Sylvius, unable to find some vein or nerve, excused its 
non-appearance and passed glibly on, he made work for his pupils. They 
slipped down when he was gone, hunted the dog through for the missing 
part, dissected it out for their master with great neatness, and triumph- 
antly called his attention to it on his next appearance. 

The influence of a commanding mind and of a strong enthusiasm was 
exercised over his associates in a yet more striking way by the ambitious 
student. He caused some of the young men to share his own impatience 
at the dog-anatomy to which they were confined. Pleasure loving youths, 
moved by his impulse, were to be found with him, haunting at ghostly 
hours the Cemetery of the Innocents. Once when he went with a fellow- 
pupil to the Mont-faucgon, where the bodies of executed criminals were 
deposited and bones were plentifal, they found themselves attacked by @ 
peek of fierce d Masters of the situation, they would by no means 

t a bone be touched, and there ensued so hard a battle with them that 
the young anatomist believed the hour of fate was come. It seemed for @ 
short timelikely that, the tables being turned upon him, his own rye 
would bedissceted for the profit of that very class to which so many of 
victims belo 

Another of the teaclers under whom Andreas studied in Paris was a 
man of wt renown, Gauthier d’Andernach, or to speak learnedly, 
Guintherius. He was a Lg srg in-ordinary to King Francis I. Guin- 
therius, before he went to Paris, had been Greek Professor at Louvain.— 
At Paris he occasionally ventured so far as to dissect human beings. We 
run over three years to state here thatin his Institutiones Anatomica, 
published in 1536, Guinther took occasion to specify Ardreas Wesalius 
(the classic V had not at that time been adopted in the name) a youth 
of great promise, Vesalius then being twenty-one years old. Again, after 
three more years had elapsed, in publishing a new edition of his Instetu- 
tiones, Guinther stated that he had been indebted largely to the helping 
hand of Andreas Vesalius, a youth most diligent in the study of Anatomy. 
The youth was then already himself beginning work upon a book that was 
fo produce a revolution in the science. 

At about the age of nineteen, however, the pupilage of Andreas at 
Paris, under Sylvius and Guinther, had been broken off by the French 
wars. He retired then to nis alma mater at Louvain. Here continuing his 
studies, he for the first time openly demonstrated from the human su 
offering to the scholars of Louvain an unaccustomed spectacle. He 
himself in Paris only twice been present at a demonstration of the kind. 

During this sojourn at Louvain, it happened one day that Vesalius 
walked with his friend Gemma Frisius ontside the gates. By accident 
their country ramble brought them to the Tyburn of Louvain, the spot on 
which it was usual not only to execute criminals, but also to expose their 
bodies. It was a place of human bones, and of men’s corpses in all s 
of corruption. To such a spot the friends came very naturally, led to it 
no doubt by a familiar path, for where else was there a retired nook to be 
found of which the scenery was more completely in accordance with the 
taste of an anatomist. Vesalius loved nature with the ardour of true 
genius, but his love was not at all for— 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 

* Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

He was a man who could have boiled his kettle with more pleasure in the 
valley of Jehosophat than in the vale of Tempe. Why should he not?— 
Is the thighbone that propped up a lord of creation less to be honoured 
than a primrose stock? Or is the cup that has contained the brain and 
and wit of man to be regarded with less tender reverence than buttercups 
and pumpkins? 

Vesalius and Gemma Frisius, whose humour it was to admire nature in 
the mechanism of the human body, looked at the dead men with learned 
eyes. The botanist a-field looks out for specimens to carry home, so the 
anatomist Vesalius looked greedily about him, for in such a place the 
obvious question was, could he make any little addition to his Aortus sic- 
cus of odd joints and bones? 

Now there had been executed on that spot a noted robber, who, since he 
deserved more than ordinary hanging, had been chained to the top of a 
high stake, and roasted alive. He had been roasted by a slow fire made 
of straw, that was kept burning at some distance below his feet. In that 
way there had been a dish cooked for the fowls of heaven, which had 
been regarded by them as a special dainty. The sweet flesh of the delicate- 
ly roasted thief they had preferred to every other ; his bones, therefore, 
had been elaborately picked, and there was left suspended on the stake a 
skeleton dissected out and cleaned by many beaks with rare precision.— 
The dazzling skeleton, complete and clean, was lifted up on high before 
the eyes of the anatomist, who had been striving hitherto to piece togeth- 
er such a thing out of the bones of many people, gathered as occasion of- 
fered. That was a flower to be plucked from its tall stem. 

Mounting upon the shoulders of bis friend, and aided by him from be- 
low, young Andreas ascended the charred stake, and tore away whatever 
bones he found accessible, breaking the ligaments which tied the legs and 
arms to the main trunk. The trunk iteelf was bound by iron chains so 
firmly to the stake, that it was left there hanging. With stolen bones un- 
der their clothes, the two young men returned into Louvain. 

But in the evening Vesalius went out alone to take another walk, did 
not return in haste, and suffered the town gates to close against him.— 
He had resolved to spend the night a-field under the stars; while honest 
men were sleeping in their beds he meant to share the vigil of the thieves. 
There was the trunk of the skeleton yet to be had. At midnight none 
would dare to brave the spectacle of fleshly horrors, to say nothing ofsuch 
ghostly accidents as might befal them among corpes of the wicked, under 
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moon, stars, or flitting night-clouds. Certain therefore, that no man 
come to witness his offence, Vesalius at | ?— climbed the 
tree to gather its remaining blossom. By main force he deliberately 
wrested the whole set of bones out of the grasp of the great iron fetters, 
and then having removed his treasure to a secret spot, {he buried it. In 
the morning he returned home empty-handed. At leisure then, and care- 
fally, he smuggled through the gates, day after day bone after bone. But 
when the t skeleton was set up in his own house, he did not scruple 
to display it openly, and to demonstrate from it, giving out that it had 
been ght by him to Louvain from Paris. The‘act of plunder was, 
however, too bold to escape attention. Vesalius afterwards was banished 
from Louvain for this offence. 

In the next year, 1535, Andreas, having completed his twentieth year, 
served as a surgeon in the army of the Emperor, Charles V., during the 
Gallic war. e was then earning a salary, and finding subjects for dis- 
section on the battle-field. Soon afterwards he went to Italy, making his 
head-quarters apparently at Venice, and displaying his zeal and ability as 
an anatomist by demonstrating A sam g under the shadow of the most 
famous universities. Andreas Vesalius at once excited the attention of 
the learned men of Italy, as a remarkable youth of twenty-one or two, 
who could name, with his eyes blindfolded, any, even the smallesi, human 
bone put into his Land, who was versed deeply in comparative anatomy, 
and had more accurate and practical knowledge of the structure of the 
human frame than any greybeard of the time had dared to master. He 
was a youth who had turned all the ardour and on of his age into the 
service of that one mysterious pursuit at which his neighbours shuddered 
and admired; a youth who was at the same time an able scholar, and 
who could declaim his knowledge in sound ".atin from the lecture-table. 

ntensity of his zeal and his own habit of mastery won for him in 

so prompt a recognition of his genius, that he was only twenty-two 

ey old when he was offered (in 1537) a professorship at Padua, created 
him. It was the first aor panennens professorship, and in ac- 
cepting it Vesalius became the first professor of anatomy who taught 
science, and received a salary for so doing from the funds of any uni- 


g 


deal of morbid curiosity, a corrupt taste for witnessing dissec- 
of the human body as a novel spectacle, no doubt increased the num- 
ber of the new ’s hearers. He was doing a bold thing, his lec- 
tures were a striking innovation on the tameness of conventional routine, 
and his fame grew with ionate rapidity. He continued to hold his 
ip at Padua seven years, but he was at the same time 
| mead in two other universities. He was sought by the academies for 
same reason that causes an attractive performer to be sought at the 
time by rival managers. Wherever he appeared, the theatre would 
already Corey at Padua, he was graced with a professor- 
& aiso at Bologna, in which town he put together and compared the 
ofa man and ofa monkey. Being thus doubly a professor, he 
prs gr also the urgent invitation of Cosmo, Duke of Florence, who de- 
that he should take office as Professor of Anatomy at Pisa. Cosmo 
secured hisman not only by offering a salary of six hundred crowns for a 
short course of demonstrations, but also by commanding that the autho- 
rities should furnish him with a free supply of bodies, whether from the 
cemetery or the scaffold. In each university the services of the professor 
were confined to a short course of demonstrations, so that his duties were 
complete*when he had*spent during the winter a few weeks at each of the 
three towns in succession Then he returned to Venice. 

At Venice, Andreas Vesalius studied indefatigably, at the same time 
that he tised physic. He not only solicited the bodies of condemned 
euaiaao, but also begged of ay green that they would sentence such 
men to the modes of death that he from time to time suggested in order 
that he might obtain physiological knowledge from his post mortem in- 
spection. [Ie was not afraid also to beg that executions might be delayed 
when he was well supplied with subjects, so that there might be material 
for him to work upon at a more leisure time. Furthermore, he watched 
—and incited his pupils to watch—all the symptoms in men dying of a 
fatal malady, and it was usual with him and them to note where, after 
death, such men were buried. For their bodies night-visits were paid to 
the either by Vesalius or by some of his disciples, and a dili- 

t a was then made ~ oa accurate arene of the cause of 
any a corpse was in this way secretly conveyed by Andreas to 
his. chamber, and concealed in his phn, ey f slat 

At Padua and Bologna, where there was no bold Cosmo to back the 
teacher, no public means were ventured upon for the supply of the new 
lecture-table. It was — without trouble to Vesalius by the enthu- 
siasm of the students, who became resurrectionists on his behalf. Thus 
it happened that on one occasion his elass was edified by the emotion ofa 
portly Petrarch under a monk’s hood, who had sought in the excitement 
of anatomy arefuge from his grief for the recent death ofa too well-known 
Laara. He sat down thinking of his old acquaintance with a sigb;— 

Mai non fu’ in parte, ove si chiar yedessi 
Quel, che veder vorrei, poi ch’io nol vidi,— 

and started with a shout that betrayed all his secret when he saw her 
stretched out on the demonstrator’s table, She had been disinterred by 
the students as a friendless person—one who in iife had not regarded her 
own flesh as sacred, and whose body, therefore, might be lectured from 
without risk of exciting any active outcry against desecration of the dead. 
Vesalius, who hated monks as false pretenders and obstructors of sound 
knowledge, enjoyed greatly this dilemma. 
setter Sib te aopet ears Mn Office cad hawgey Andreas did not de- 

or e m the approv eof study. He praised the 
wofks of Galenin good faith, and made use of the eneibiisiea) westtinas of 
that ancient author as the text book upon which he founded all his de- 
monstrations, With practical experience, however, the conviction grew, 
not only that the anatomy of Galen was extremely incomplete, but that 
it was often wrong. Hehad marked down upon the eave of his text- 
book as he detected them many d cies between the text of Galen 
and the human body. These variations he found, as he went on, were 
oper 9 Then, ens Dre aiwals, and monkeys more especially, 
he between their parts and the corresponding parts tn 
man, until he became convinced that Galen very rarely wrote Sen ac- 
taal inspection of the human subject, that he had been a great anatomist, 
but that his teaching was ated on the belief that the structure of a mon- 
key was a direct copy of the structure ofaman. Galen had not ventured 
often to ryn counter to the tide of superstition, and defile himself by too 
close contact with the dead of hisown race. This fact being ascertained 
with certainty, Vesalius took more than usual pains to note’every discre- 
pancy between the text of Galen and the actual parts which it @aleavored 
to describe. The list of thiese variations—annotations upon Galen—form- 
edin a short time a volume of considerable thickness. 

Having thus seen reason to distrust the foundations upon which the 
whole structure of medical science was, in his time, built, Vesalius, at the 
age of twenty-five, resolved to reconstruct more durably the science of 
anatomy. He peers only one way in which this could be done : he 
would dissect minutely t the human body, and write down alk that 
he found there ¢ lly and accurately ina well-digested book. He 
would collate upon each point the evidence obtained under the scalpel 
with the writings of the authorities who occupied the schools before him, 
would retain their nomenclature, and repeat their truths, but rectify their 
almost countless errors. To this bold enterprise, after his genius had once 
admitted the idea, Vesalius was further impelled by the encouragement 
of his friends, and chiefly by the incitements of a colleague in the Univer- 

of Padua, Mark Antony Genua, and of the patrician, Wolfgang Her- 
So it happened that, atthe age of twenty-five, Andreas Vesalius, 
already a famous teacher, began to write, from actual scrutiny, his text- 
book of The Fabric of the Human Body. He atthe same time practised 
medicine, and expressed loudly and often his regret that the art of healing 
and the science of anatomy were followed as two separate pursuits. He 
declared S seerene Enowiecee of anatomy to be essential to the phy- 
sician and the surgeon, he taught the science in his writings with a 
constant reference to medicine and surgery, bitterly ridiculi prac- 
titioners who got their knowledge of d out ofa study of syrups. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
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A LEGEND OF ANTWERP. ° 


t which arrests the attention of the traveller on 
old city of ie ioe te high tower of the Cathedral, 
tre Dame; which, to a height of more than four hun- 
» and covered with stone-work, the delicate tracery of which 
ioe he Sect bane, canes Dame to the clouds a gigantic iron 
ons to t 
are which iv cnet he magn t pile of 
twerp are justly proud of their ancient Cathedral : 
space do not permit of our entering here into a Fsaorteh 
beauties—of the portico, with its marble statues—the five naves, 
form a very labyrinth of stone-work—the clusters of delicate pil- 
lars—the pulpit—the richly-carved confessionals—the altars, glittering 
with precious stones—the marble crucifix—the stained windows 
—the time-worn monuments—and the noble works of Reubeng which de- 
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corate the pom we shall onl — be wean of the ye ape to 
the outer court, which, in its Gothic simplicity, bears the distinctive marks 
of a by-gone age; and there, close by the tomb of Quentin Metazys*— 
“* that ” as his epitaph says, “of whom Love made an Apelles,” 
—he will ve, amidst the dark flat stones which form the pavement, 
a single blue slab, inlaid with several small pieces of metal. 
ments, which appear to have been scattered, without any attempt at re- 
, on the deep blue stone, shine like gems when the ng sun 
sheds its rays on the Court of the Cathedral : and the singular appearance 
of the slab, thus placed, without a ares Pompees in the centre of the 
pavement, seldom fails to elicit an nquiry rom the chance visitor. 

But this monument, as it may well be called, although without mean- 
ing in the eyes of the stranger, is to the citizens of Antwerp the memento, 
ever present, of a sad though unpretending ne ey 

The 22nd of October, 1520, was a day of festival and rejoicing in every 
eity of the Netherlands. On that day, a Fleming was raised to the Im 
rial throne—on that day, Charles the Fifth was crowned at Aix la Cha- 
pelle. The wealthy and powerful city of Antwerp—that modern Tyre, 
whose merchants were like unto pri layed all her luxury and all 
her splendour to do honour to the new Cesar. The day began with a 
public thanksgiving in all the churches, and ended with popular amuse- 
ments of every description—-jousts on the river as well as on shore— 
trials of skill with the bow and the arq d gay processions, in 
which the workmen of the city marched two and two, attired in their heli- 
day suits, and preceded by the banners of their respective trades. The 
streets resounded with joyous songs and noisy shouts of Lang leven den 
Keyzer Karle! And the exclamations became more vigorous as evenin 
advanced, for immense barrels stood in front of the town-hall, from whi 
wine, mead, and the famous beer of Diest and Louvain flowed freely for 
the benefit of all loyal citizens. Now and then, the solemr sound of the 
Cathedral bells broke in on the clamours of the populace, as peals were 
rung in honour of the young Emperor, whose reign began under auspices 
80 glorious. 

But there were hearts in that city, in which the noisy acclamations of 
the populace awakened no echo. This festival had, like all others, a dark 
side; and the hilarity which it induced, only served to deepen by contrast 
the sorrows of those who mourned. 

In the window of an attic, in a large and desolate-looking house, in the 
Kamer-straet, distinguished by the sign of a Red Lion, there sat, that 
day, a young man, whose melancholy appearance presented a sad and 
striking constrast with the demeanour of the gay troops of pedestrians 
whose movements he was abstractedly watching, as they passed on their 
mission of pleasure. His plain and half-worn attire, and languid attitude 
showed that he took no part in the general rejoicing. The room in which 
he sat, although neat and clean, bore every appearance of extreme - 
verty. The whitewashed walls were unadorned, save by an old engraving 
of the Madonna, under which hung a rosary and a branch of palm. A 
bed with coarse blue curtains, an empty dresser, an oak table, and four 
deal stools, where the only furniture of the miserable apartment. On the 
bed lay a woman, whose pale and wasted face, sunken eyes, and livid lips 
spoke but too plainly of severe bodily illness; while the contracted brow 
and evidently premature wrinkles (for she had scarcely peeve the prime 
of life), told a tale of mental suffering no less acute. She appeared to 
sleep ; but from time to time, a half-suppressed groan betrayed the ex- 
istence of pain even under the semblance of repose. The young man who 
sat by the window, and whose eyes were often turned towards the bed, 
although still in the spring-time of life, bore a strong resemblance to the 
female that lay near ; and his youthful brow, half-concealed by his long, 
fair hair wore, like hers, the traces of sickness and ofsorrow. The silence 
was broken by the feeble voice of the invalid. 

“ Yvon, my son,” said she, “ come hither. But how is this? thou art 
weeping.” 

“ Alas, mother, why should I not weep? I can do nothing for you— 
illness has rendered me useless. Even could I now get work, scarcely 
could I wield a hammer, or bear the heat of the forge—I feel weak as a 
woman.” 

“ My poor child! the fever has undermined thy strength as well as my 
own. But the will of God be done!” 

“ Amen!” reverently responded the young man. “ It is hard, how- 
ever, to wrestle against poverty. If we cannot satisfy the claims of our 
landlord, we shall be driven, before many days, even from this poor rest- 
ing-place, to die of cold and hunger in the streets. If I were even alone—-!” 

~ ae son!” interrupted the sick woman, as she raised her wasted hands 
towards heaven, “ I have seen thy father and thy three brothers die, one 
by one, of the wasting fever which has laid its blighting hand more lightly 
upon thee. With them vanished my earthly happiness, as well as our 
slender means of support. But through all my trials, I have still said— 
‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken ty | ; blessed for ever be His 
name ;’ and, in submission to the Divine will, I have ever found consola- 
tion in my sorrow.”’ 

The young man sighed, but made no reply : he sat for some time in si- 
lence, and only raised his eyes on hearing a fresh burst of rejoicing in the 
street—vivats and acclamations rent the air. 

“ What means this?” asked Monica. 

“ The procession of Druon Antigon* is passing under the window,” 
answered her son. “ The different companies of tradesmen follow : here 
are the fishermen. and the tanners; now come the painters, with the 
image of St. Luke ; and oh! now I see the blacksmiths, carrying the ban- 
ner of St. Elvy.”’ 

Poor Yvon looked sadly on his former companions, as they passed, 
happy in the enjoyment of health and vigour, and rending the air with 
shouts and acclamations. But suddenly he started, as if struck by an in- 
visible hand, and drew back a step from the window. 

“ What now, my son?” exclaimed Monica, terrified at his sudden pale- 
ness. 

“ Elizabeth has just passed, with her father and Master Verachten, the 
rich goldsmith of Zierich Straet.”’ 

The poor mother pressed his hand tenderly, but did not speak. She 
seemed afraid to encourage by a single word the expression of that sorrow 
which she felt to be hopeless. 

Yvon seated himself beside the bed, with his face buried in his hands, 
and soon forgetting the gay scene passing without, he suffered his 
thoughts to wander over the few years of his past life. The visions 
which his memory conjured up were simple and common-place ; for his 
had been an every-day history of humble life, of humble sorrow, of labour 
in vain, and of disappointed hopes. He saw once more the happy hearth, 
around which four merry children had played in the time of his gladsome 
youth. He looked again on the smiling countenance of his honest and in- 
dustrious father, and listened to the — teaching of his gentle mother. 
And through all the years of his childhood and youth one fair vision was 
ever by his side—the young Elizabeth ; the companion of his youthful 
sports, the valued friend of his maturer years. e saw himself striving 
hard to win a name and position in that stronghold of Flemish industry, 
which might one day entitle him to demand, from her money-loving father, 
the hand of the fairest maiden in Antwerp. He waited but the expiration 
of his term of apprenticeship to declare his yet unspoken love. But sud- 
denly the scene changed. Death entered into that hitherto happy dwell- 
ing, borne on the wings of the slow, wasting fever of the country. Four 
coffins passed, in sad succession, over their threshold ; and, on recovering 
from the disease which had made such fearful havoc'in their home, he 
found himself the sole stay of his widowed mother, who, although spared 
by the fever, had become the victim of a paralytic affection. Still did he 
hope even against hope : his strength once restored, he would be well able 
to support her, and brighter days may yet dawn for them both. Buttime 
passed on, and left him still weak and languid. He had been serving his 
apprenticeship to his father, a master blacksmith ; and, as his time had 
not yet quite expired, the companion smiths of the city refused to grant 
him the maitrise, or freedom, which alone would entitle him to work on 
his own account ; and while meditating, on the morning of the festival, 
on the measures which he should take in order to obtain, if possible, the 
much-desired maitrise, he heard from a neighbour, who had come in to see 
his mother, that the hand of his Elizabeth—of her whose love had been the 
end and aim of all his = ge Py about to be bestowed by her father 
on the wealthy goldsmith of Zierich Straet. Her joining the procession 
in company with Master Verachter had confirmed his worst fears ; and he 
now sat in a sort of stupor, heedless of the passing time, until startled 
from his reverie by a terrific sound. He raised his head to listen, and 
soon recognised the voice of the hurricane of the North Sea, which occa- 





* Quentin Metzys, a smith, and a native of Antwerp, fell in love with the 


daughter of a painter of that city; but her father, having determined on 
bestowing her d only on one of his own profession, Quentin Metzys 
repaired to Italy for the purpose of studying the art, and returned, after 


some years, to Antwerp, with such proofs of his success, that the old artist at 
length consented to reward him with his daughter’s hand. Many of his works 
are preserved at Antwerp; and near the entrance of the Cathedral may be seen 
his tomb, which bears the following epitaph— 
“ Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 
* Druon Antigon is the name given to a gigantic statue, vulgarly omnes 
to rough 
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sionally visits these otherwise favoured districts, laying waste the entire 
country, swelling the waters of its mighty rivers, and sometimes over- 
throwing houses and even vil in its devastating course. Yvon ap- 
dached the window. The night had far advanced, and every lamp and 
being extinguished by the rushing of that mighty wel he could 
Bo objects in the dark street ; but he heard the rain falling in tor- 
rents—the roaring of the Scheldt, which, having overflowed its banks, 
was forming a track for itself through the lower quarter of the city—and 
the fearful how! of the tempest, as it swept through the deserted streets. 
During the whole of that long October night, the fearful hurricane con- 
tinued ; but at length it lulled, and the morning dawned, bright and clear, 
on the scene of its faury—on the flooded streets, and the terrible faces of their 
ic-stricken inhabitants. But although, in the surrounding country, ham- 
ets and homesteads had been swept away by the mighty torrent, little in- 
jary, comparatively speaking, had been done in the town; and the citi- 
zens, after a few words of commiseration for the sufferers, repaired as usual 
to their daily ayocations. 

Those, however, who first passed through the open space in front of the 
Cathedral, noticed that the iron cross on the summit of its steeple had 
been bent by the hurricane, and now diverged considerably from its former 
upright position. The intelligence wassoon spread through the town, and 
a crowd assembled quickly in front of the old church, for the citizens of 
Antwerp were justly proud of their oy steeple, and of the gigan- 
tic cross which crowned its summit. In those days, when the love of art 
reigned supreme, every considerable Flemish city boasted of some monu- 
ment peculiarly its own; and while Ghent displayed its gigantic belfry, 
surmounted by the Byzantine Dragon taken during the Crusades, Louvain 
its Gothic town-ball, and Bruges its magnificent market-places, Antwerp 
justly gloried in its Cathedral, the pre-eminence of which as a work of art,. 
none had ever ventured to dispute. 

While the citizens assembled in the square, and on the Groen Kerckhof, 
gazed mournfully on the arrow-like steeple, on the summit of which stood 
the bended cross, and asked each other how it could be righted—who 
would be found daring enough to venture on that narrow pinnacle, which 
seemed as if no human art could reach it—while hardy sailors, whose lives 
had been spent in perils, and to whom storm and sunshine had seemed 
alike, while engagd in the arduous duties of their calling, shuddered as 
they looked up, and thought of the danger of such an enterprise—the 
sound of a trumpet was heard, and two mounted heralds appeared at the 
entrance of the square. Silence boring been obtained, they spurred 
their horses on to the front of the ch , and one of them, reverently 
uncovering his head, read, in a loud and sonorous voice, the following 
proclamation :— 

** To the good citizens, tradesmen, and inhabitants of the City of Antwerp, 
we, the burgomasters and eschevins of the same, make known, by this present 
proclamation, that we have resolved on giving a reward of five hundred golden 
crowns to whomsoever, citizen or otherwise, shall restore to its former position 
the iron cross on the Cathedral tower. Five hwndred golden crowns! Citizens 
and inhabitants! should any omeng pee wish to strive for this magnificent re- 
— let him present himself now before the eschevins assembled in the town- 


There was a pause—for some time no one answered to the appeal ; but 
just as the heralds were about to leave the square, in order to repeat the 
proclamation in another part of the city, the crowd suddenly divided, and 
& young man, in a plain working dress, passed through it, and resolutely 
ascended the steps leading to the town-hall. All eyes were fixed on him 
with eager curiosity. A coarse woollen cap concealed nothing of his ex- 
treme but delicate beauty—the somewhat feminine expression of his fea- 
tures was redeemed by the courage and resolution which beamed in his 
dark blue eyes. The citizens thronged towards the steps of the town- 
hall, and soon the heralds re-ap) ,and read a second proclamation :— 

“To the good citizens, tradesmen, and inhabitants of the City of Antwerp. 
We, the burgomasters and eschevins of the same, make known, by this our pro- 
dlemalion, that Yvon Bruggemaur, working blacksmith, and free citizen, has 
bound himself, before us, this 23rd day of October, 1520, to restore our iron 
cross to its former position on the Cathedral tower, and has engaged to accom- 
plish the task, with the blessing of God, at noon to-morrow. We therefore do 
earnestly entreat and command all citizens and others, who may be present at 
that time, to refrain from troubling the said Yvon Bruggemaur, by cries, 
charms, or malicious interference of any kind ; but, on the contrary, to give him, 
as far as in them lies, every aid and assistance which he may require in the ac- 
complishment of his work. In the name of God, and of Our La@y!” 

When the appointed time drew near, Yvon, having donned his best suit, 
approached the bed of his mother, and, with more animation ‘n his coun- 
tenance than she had seen there for many months, besought her blessing. 
Ignorant of what was going on, she smiled affectionately on her son, and 
laid her trembling hand on his long golden hair. 

“ Whither art thou going, my son? Thou art dressed in thy best, and 
this ic but a week-day.” 

at seek for work, dearest mether,’’ replied he, endeavouring to 
conceal his agitation. “I feel my strength returning, and can no longer 
endure the misery of our situation. We have nothing now left of our 
little store ; but take courage, I feel full of hope, and am certain that a 
better future is in store for us.”’ 

“My child, be careful not to overtax thy strength. Recollect of how 
little value all the riches of the earth would be to me, if deprived of thee. 
Thoy art now my only treasure.’ 

“ And you, my mother—are you not all the world to me? I would 
willingly give my life to ensure your happiness. But time flies, and I 
will set out with a lighter heart if you will give me your blessing.” 

“ May the blessing of God be on thee and on thy projects, now and for 
ever, amen !’’ said Monica, laying her hand on the head of her young son. 

With an affectionate farewell he left her, but stopped for an instant on 
the threshold to offer a short prayer for her welfare and his own preserva- 
tion. He then went on, with a firm step. The bitterest trial was over, 
and he felt his hope and his courage revive. He soon reached the square, 
now filled with a dense crowd, which opened silently to afford him a pas- 
sage, Every eye was turned on him with awe and pity; and many a 
whisper met his ear expressive of hope, of sympathy, of condolence ; but 
steeling himeelf as far as possible against every emotion, he passed with a 
steady step through the throng, and entered the Cathedral. It was de 
serted, for the entire population seemed to have congregated without its 
walls. Approaching the high altar, he saw that it was decorated as if for 
a festival; he knelt for a few moments on the step, and poured forth his 
soul in a short prayer, somewhat to this effect—‘‘ Lord of Heaven! I risk 
my life, not for my own gain, but for the sake of my mother. Preserve 
me, then, for her,O Lord! Or, ifI must die, let it not be without accom- 
plishing the work I have undertaken! Into thy hands, Almighty Father, 
i commend my spirit !”’ 

He rose, and walked with a firm step towards the winding stair which 
led up through the tower. At its foot, he was met by one of the civic 
officers, who had brought him a basket containing the tools which would 
be necessary for his work. He took it, and began the ascent. As he 
climbed the apparently interminable winding stair, he saw, through the 
narrow window, the crowd, now denser than ever, which thronged not 
only the square, but the surrounding walls, the windows, and roofs of the 
houses, and every loophole which commanded a view of the high tower. 
Soon, as he mounted higher, it assumed the appearance of a dark moving 
mass. And now he reached the top of the tower, and stood in the narrow 
balcony which encircled the base of the arrowy steeple. From this spot, 
his eyes travelled over the entire city and the country for leagues round. 
He saw the swollen river, as it rolled its turbid waters over valley and 
plain. He saw hills and forests glowing in the red light of an autumn 
sun ; and on, to the north, he discerned the white sails of vessels stecring 
their course towards the ocean. But, after one glance around him, his 
eyes turned again on the city, and rested on the Kamer Straet, where be 
could distinguish the high gable end of the Red Lion, in which his mother 
lay on her bed of pain and misery. For a moment, he looked on it with 
tearful eyes; he then glanced towards that part of the town in which 
stood the house of Elizabeth’s father; and nerving himself with the 
thought that on his present success depended his only chance of her hand, 
he prepared for the most perilous part of his undertaking. 

here he now stood the stairs ended, and he saw before him a high, 
pointed steeple, thickly covered with sculpture, on the pinnacle of which 
stood the bent cress. He fastened the basket of tools toa strong cord, the 
other end of which he tied round his waist, and, crossing himself, he began 
the perilous ascent. 

And now, the assembled multitude watched him in breathless awe, a° 
he climbed by the help of the sculpture which thickly covered the almost 
perpendicular steeple. Not a word, not a groan was heard, but every 
heart beat with awe and suspense ; and one great sigh of relief escaped 
from the assembled thousands, as the young man reached the pinnacle, 
and, grasping the foot of the bended cross, stood for a moment motionlens, 
and appearing to the crowd beneath like a beautiful statue, placed there 
by the sculptor’s hand. . 

And now he set himself to work. Fastening round the base of t! —_— 
one end of the rope, the other extremity of which still encircled wat y> 
he took fiom the basket a small brasier, filled with charcoal, which soon 
kindled into aflame beneath his practised hands. And now the ged 
multitude beneath ived that the cross began slowly to right itself, as 





blow after blow fell on its base from the heavy hammer of the young 
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blacksmith. His arm seemed to gain strength as he proceeded, and at 
length the object of so much toil and unxiety stood once more erect. At 
this instant, a shout of joy and thanksgiving, too vehement for restraint, 
reached the ears of Yvon; but strong in his success, he heeded it not. 
His first thought was one of gratitude to Heaven ; his second was of his 
mother, placed once more above want by his unaided exertions ; and then 
he thought, with indescribable and joyful emotion, of Elizabeth, now his 
own; for, with the large sum which he had just earned, and the maitrise, 
which his daring feat had doubtless secured to him, he was at length in a 
position to demand her hand. He felt very sure that, so far as her atfec- 
tions were concerned, he need not dread a rival in the goldsmith of Zae- 
rich Straet. _ ‘ 

But fearing, in his present precarious situation, to give way to emotion, 
however pleasurable, he recalled his wandering thoughts, and resuming 
with an effort his celf-command, he prepared todescend. But, once again, 
he looked on the crowd below; and now he thought he perceived a move- 
ment at the end of the great square. The people were separating, in order 
to leave a passage for a procession which advanced towards the Cathedral. 
Yvon gazed in wonder, and soon distinguished the glittering dresses and 
bright velvet mantles of a company of citizens in holiday attire ; and soon 
he discerned a female form, arrayed in the snowy attire and floating veil 
of a bride, and hanging on the arm ofan old man. He felt like one in a 
dream, and supporting himself by the base of the cross, bent forward, as if 
to assure himself of the reality of what he saw. As the procession ad- 
vanced, his worst fears were realised—his imagination had not deceived 
him. The bride was Elizabeth, and beside her walked the goldsmith of 
Zaerich Straet. 4 ; 

The shock was too much for his already overwrought feelings; his 
senses failed him--his hand relaxed its hold ; in an instant he fell from the 
oon: height where he had stood. For some seconds his fall was arrested 
by the rope which encircled his body, and which, as we have already said, 
was fastened to the base of the cross; and the excited and terrified spec- 
tators believed that there was yet a chance of his life ; but this hope was 
of short duration. The direction of his fall was such, that the cord, ex- 
tended across the brasier, had caught fire from the still lighted charcoal, 
and was now being rapidly consumed. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, this sole remaining hope gave way, and the body of the wretched 
Yvon, boundiag from pinnacle to pinnacle of the highly-sculptured roof, 
fell, a mangled and bloody mass, at the feet of the bride. 

On the next day, a deputation from the magistrates of the city con- 
veyed to the bereaved mother the five hundred golden crowns—the pur- 
chase-money of her young son’s life. But a coffin stood in the centre of 
her miserable chamber. Death had mercifully released her ere the grave 
had closed over his mangled remains. 

The unfortunate Yvon was interred beneath the 
had fallen ; and the deep blue stone in front of the 
last resting-place of the young blacksmith. 
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MARRYING THROUGH PRUDENTIAL MOTIVES, 


BY MARY VALE, 


“ My dear Mrs. Elmer,” said I, taking my seat at her feet, as her visitor, 
a sentimental young lady of the first water, left the room, “ did I not hear 
you express a disbelief in first love ?”’ 

“ T suspect it was the name ofa favourite author* that attracted your 
attention, rather than any remark of mine. I merely read the following 
extract from one of his letters : 

“* Assure yourself that scarce one person out of twenty marries his first love; 
and scarce one out of twenty of the remainder has cause to rejoice at having 
done 20. What we love in those early days is generally rather a fanciful crea- 
ae our own than a reality. We build statues of snow, and weep when they 
melt. 

Ia my opinion, this consummate reader of human nature never penned a 
truer paragraph than this. 

“Ido not understand you,” said I, puzzled. Like most young ladies, 
I had formed a grand theory of ‘first, unchangeable, eternal love,’ and 
did not quite relish its destruction. ‘I believe that many, after being 
disappointed in their first affection, marry through prudential motives ; 
bat I cannot believe that such unions can be happy.” 

“ You display a romantic contempt for ‘ prudential motives.’ I should 
be sorry were you to marry with any other. I hope that they alone in- 
fluenced me.” 

My astonishment increased tenfold. I had always regarded Mrs. Elmer 
asa parttern of conjugal affection, and had inwardly resolved that, if I 
ever martied, I would strive to select a husband who should resemble 
bers in manly devotion, goodness, and intelligence ; only he should be far 
handsomer. My mind instantly seized upon this want of beatty as the 
cause which, at the time of her marriage, had prevented love from ming- 
ling with the motives which had induced her to accept him: 

“ You are bewildered, I see,” she said, with an amused look at mg face. 
“T have shocked your refined notions of matrimony most terribly, and, to 
get myself into favour again, shall have to tell you a real love story—of 
first love, too. When 1 was about your age—and, if you will excuse me, 
I will add, in some respects quite as nonsensical, even more, perhaps, since 
I was an only and petted child—I resided in a small inland town in the in- 
terior of the state. The society of B was better and more select 
than is generally to be found in so retired a place; and, although at a 
distance from the metropolis, a tri-weekly stage, which brought us the 
newspapers and the magazines once a month, keptus from falling entirely 
behind the times and the fashions. The entry of the mail-coach was, as it 
always is in a village, an event of great importance, even if it were empty; 
but one day the interest of the public was raised to the highest pitch by 
the appearance of a passenger, who alighted at the hotel and ordered his 
baggage to beremoved. In the course of half an hour’s conversation with 
the andlord, he announeedhis intentions to become a citizen of B——. 
He had just been admitted to the bar, and had beard that there was a 
good opening there for such an one, the principal lawyer of the place 
having died a short time before. 

“ For several days nothing was talked of but the late arrival. “ Law- 
ton’s’ puns were quoted by the young men, his opinion of trade by the 
papas, his respectful and deferential demeanour praised by the mammas; 
while the daughters exhausted their stock of superlatives in describing his 
bright eyes, sweet smiles, and enchanting whiskers. In short, Mr. Lawton 
became at once the great man of our ‘little Utica ;’ and, like most other 
lions, paid dearly for his honours by leading a patient ear to all quarrels, 
domestic and public; and, no matter how pressing his business engage- 
ments might be, holding himself in readiness to play the part of chief guest 
at every pleasure-party and merry-making. It wasat one of these last that 
I first met him. 1 had half made up my mind to dislike him. I had pic- 
tured him as conceited and foppish, and was resolved to show the good 
people of B—— that they had been making fools of themselves only to 
gratify his self-love. He should see, too, that one of them at least was 
ae? to be blinded by high-flown speeches and outside show. Accordingly, 

did not look towards the end of the room, where I knew he was station- 
ed for nearly an hour after I entered. I had been indisposed for a week 
or two previous, and therefore had never met him even at church. At 
length I was led to the piano, by one who had been our Adonis until re- 
cently, and whom I now treated with more affability than I had ever be- 
fore shown. I had played several pieces, and had sung divers songs, 
which were named by the company: there was a pause in the demand, 
and I took advantage of it to sing my favourite, and what I intended 
should be the last before quitting the music-stool. It was ‘ Moore’s Fare- 
well.’ In the thoughts inspired by the exquisitely mournful words and 
music, I had almost forgotten the presence of others, when, chancing to 
raise my eyes, | encountered a gaze which startled and confused me—I 
could not tell why. Standing at one corner of the instrument, almost 
facing me, and bending slightly forward, as if to drink in every note, was 
a young maa, a stranger, and handsome enough to satisfy even your fas- 
tidious taste. You like portraits, and I will describe him as he then ap- 
peared to me. He was tall, with a figure of the most graceful propor- 
tions, walking and moving as if he had been the monarch of the universe : 
raven hair, not curling, but waving around a fine, thoughtful brow ; eyes 
that flashed and glowed at times, until I hardly dared look at them, and 
anon seemed melting into tenderness; perfect teeth, and a smile which 
even now I must acknowledge was singularly sweet. [I did not make 
these observations at first; for I looked away instantly, but could feel 
that his regards were fixed on me still. He remained motionless until I 
ceased singing, and then walked slowly away. In a few seconds the lady 
of the house, bringiag him up to me, introduced Mr. Lawton. This was 
done, I know, by special request, since the worthy hostess had several 
marriageable daughters, and never was known to neglect their interests 
for the momentary gratification of a guest; and I was sufficiently well 
acquainted with her to read chagrin in her eyes as she presented him. 
This proof of admiration, coupled to the one he had already given me 
softened somewhat my determination to treat him coldly’; and, bad 
these failed, his address must have disarmed me. His voice, when ad- 
dressing a lady, was ever soft and low—an excellent thing, in man as well 
48 woman ; aad his manner on this occasion respectful almost to timidity 
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He stood by me for a short time, making remarks and replying to mine 


with distant gravity, until arather i!vely observation from me caused | ber 


him to turn his eyes to my face with a smile, at the same time ndiag 
in a gayer tone. The ice was now broken; he soon drew a chair to my 
side, and moved no more during the remainder of the evening. _ If I had 
been pleased with his appearance and manner, I was charmed with the in- 
sight which his conversation gave me into his mind. I have always cor- 
dially detested the soft nothings,and chitchat with which the other sex 
are wont to regale us. I had rather be fed all my life upon syllabubs and 
whipt creams. Lawton’s first approach to this interesting compound was 
checked by a remark similar to this, but couched, I daresay, in more ele- 
gant terms, for in those daysI prided myself upon what I conceived to be 
the perfect propriety of my language. He took the hint, and at once led 
the conversation into other channels, touching lightly upon different 
topics, until his quick eye assured him that he had found one peculiarly 
interesting tome. He spoke of music, and from this, by a most natural 
translation, we wandered to poetry, from poetry to romance, and works of a 
graver nature. I was now completely in my element. From my earliest 
childhood I had been an indefatigable bookworm, devouring everything 
that came within my reach: my brain was filled with a mass of hetero- 
geneous lore, crowded in without order ; but I could generally find a little 
knowledge of almost any subject. 

“* My love of poetry amounted almost to a passion, and gave a tone to 
my whole character. I was not in the habit of displaying my treasures to 
those whom I considered cold and prosaic, sordid and heartless ; but I had 
now met with one who could appreciate me. With great tact he drew me, 
as it were, out of myself, and I was not aware how completely engaged I 
had been, until a movement of departure throughout tse room warned me 
of the lateness of the hour. I arose. 

“* You are not going yet, surely?’ said my companion, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ‘It is very early.’ 

“T held up my watch : he affected great wonderment and begged to be 
allowed the pleasure of attending me home. 

“* Do you know,’ said I, as he assisted me to put on my cloak, ‘ that, if 
our conversation of the last hour has been overheard, we have lost, irre- 
trievably lost our reputation as followers of the bon ton? Iam alone to 
blame, as you are a comparative stranger ; yet I thought you had resided 
here long enough to know that it is high treason in a gentleman to speak 
of literature toa lady. It is regarded as an insinuation that there are 
things in the world worthy of attention besides herself. Do not think me 
illnatured. I only say this to show that my fault was not one of ignorance 
of established rules, which is, in such a case, a more heinous sin than wilful 
transgression.’ 

“*] am not so ignorant as you imagine,’ he answered. ‘I flatter myself 
that I am already aw fait to the court rules of B This I speedily 
discovered to be one of the most imperative, and have met with no temp- 
tation to break it until to night. At least,’ he continued, ‘I shall have a 
companion in misfortune ; for if I am convicted in pedantry, you will not 
escape the title of ‘ blue.’’ 

“] did not rest well that night ; my dreams were troubled by the pic- 
ture of a stern schoolmaster, whose every third word was Greek or Latin, 
and myself seated by his side, in solemn state, with an immense black- 
letter tome in my lap, and my feet covered with a pair of indigo stock- 
ings. But then a voice murmured, ‘ At least I have a companion in mis- 
fortune; and I turned to meet the laughing glance of my new acquain- 
tance. 

“He made his first call a day or two afterwards, and from that time 
was a constant visitor. I was, remember, very young, and new to the 
world, my knowledge of which was drawn from romances, all of which as- 
sured me that life without love was nought. I had long treasured in my 
secret soul an ideal being, whom I had endowed with every grace and 
virtue, and I now found myself repeating — 

‘ But from that first hour I met thee, 
All caught real life from you, 

The more I thought of it, the more firmly convinced was I that this extra- 
ordinary windfal!, dropped as it were at my very feet, was designed by 
my good genius for my especial benefit. I can truly say that I made no 
effort to attract him. I looked with contemptuous amusement upon the 
manceuvres and lures of my young companions, never feeling jealous of 
any atteation which they might extort, well knowing that, although he 
might linger with them for a while, he would, ere long, be found again by 
my side. I even delighted to appear perfectly indifferent when in their 
presence, and I have since thought that he was himself deceived by my 
manner, and piqued iato an attempt to inspire other feelings, 

‘Time flew on, and the gossips of the town began to wonder if we 
were engaged, and, if not, why he delayed the declaration. But none of 
these things troubled me. I was only too happy to have him near me-- 
to feel his eyes fixed on me as if reading my very soul—to mark how 
widely his manner to me differed from his deportment to others—to pour 
into an ever attentive ear the thoughts and feelings that fear of ridicule 
had hitherto led me.to conceal within my own bosom. Of love we never 
spoke ; but he wore a gentle protecting air, as if he felt that he had a 
right to guide and support me ; while I looked up to him with a confid- 
ing tenderness—a little singular in one by nature so high spirited and in- 
dependent. I heard that he was at times petulant, even passionate : some 
called him a heartless trifler ; and all agreed that he was conceited--ex- 
cept myself. Who had a better right to know and understand him than I? 
Yet Isaw nothing of all these faults; and, if they existed, I felt that I 
could have loved him better, perhaps ; for the distance between us would 
have been lessened. SolIset these remarks down to the score of envy 
and smiled complacently at my keen descernment of character and 
motives. “ 

“ Matters were in this train when I one day received a call from Miss 
Noyes, ‘ the de//e,’ as she was called—a distinction to which she was by 
no means insensible or indifferent. She treated me with an unwonted 
degree of affection and sociability, which I knew presaged something pe- 
culiarly disagreeable. 

“* Do you go to Mrs. Henderson’s party to-morrow night ?” she inquired 
presently. 

*<*T expect to attend,” said I. 

““* No doubt your presence will be very agreeable to most of the com- 
pany ; but I know a few who would rather you would remain at home.— 
There are a set of designing misses who can never forgive your monopoly 
of the only decent beau fate has granted us; or I should say that he mo- 
nopolizes you, since I have never seen that desire for his attentions which 
he says you have shown.” 

“ Half of this speech, smoothly and innocently as it was delivered, would 
have sufficed to make my blood boil. In a voice choked with passion, I 
ejaculated—‘ J desire his attentions !’ 

“* Forgive me, my love ; [ would not wound or excite your feelings for 
the world ; but, asa friend, I repeat this that you may refute the false 
charge, not by words, but by actions. The remark I alluded to I heard 
myself ; and he added--the scandalous fellow—that he was too old a bird 
to be caught with chaff!’ 

‘“‘ With a mighty effort, I commanded myself sufficiently to thank her 
for her disinterested kindness, and assure her that, if an opportunity offer- 
ed, I should gladly reciprocate the favour. She took her leave, and I gave 
way to my feelings. Disappointed love, mortified pride, and resentment 
strove for mastery in my breast. The latter triumphed; and, with glow- 
ing cheeks, I hastened to my toilet, resolving to make him feel to the ut- 
most the mortification he would have me experience. Never had I bestow- 
ed such pains upon my person. [ carefully laid aside every article of 
dress or ornament that he particularly admired, taking care, however, to 
remove them by others equally becoming. My stern determination was 
nearly overcome by a very beautiful bouquet, which was handed me just 
as I was ready to go. The tears rushed to my eyes; but I drove them 
back, and, without looking for the delicate note of compliments which I 
knew lay perdue among the leaves, I tossed it into the fire. 

“ The first person that I saw upon entering the room was Miss Noyes, 
who, ‘lapped in Elysium,’ was listening to the sugared sentences poured 
into her white ear by the ‘scandalous fellow’ whose conduct she had de- 
ope His face lighted up instantly, but I affected not to see him.— 

alf an hour more saw me engaged in a rattling flirtation with a young 
naval officer, now on a visit to B——. We promenaded, and I swept past 
Lawton, hanging, on the middy’s arm. apparently in the finest humour 
with myself and my new conquest. The conversation of my companion 
was the flattest of small talk ; but I listened as to the wisdom of a Solon. 
{ ventured one look at Lawton as we passed him for the twentieth time.— 
He had left Miss Noyes, and leaned against the wall, silent and moody.— 
I declined walking any longer when we reached the other end of the 
room, and threw myself upon a sofa. The middy pouted, and I recollect- 
ed that his fine figure and bright buttons could not be seen to much ad- 
vantage in this retired corner, and sent him to borrow a fan froma lady 
some distance off. He requested it in his own name; and she of course, 
did not resign it without a little coquettish trifling, which occupied some 
time. 

“* You are enjoying yourself much to-night,’ said a voice at my elbow. 

“ I bowed assentingly, gazing with much interest at the gold lace upon 
the officer’s collar. 

“*T am not,” he said, in a lower tone. 











“I dared not trust myself to speak, but looked as frigid as an ice} 


Z. 

“TI cannot be happy when I fear that I have alienated a friend,’ he con- 
tinued, with a perseverance that surprised me; “and itis very evident 
that suci is the case with you. I know you too well to suspect you of 
caprice, and therefore blame myself, although unconscious of my of- 
fence. You were wont to be frankness itself: will you not explain the 
cause of your changed inanner? I am ready to make any apology or re- 
paration that will place us upon our former friendly footing.’ 

“* My gallant tar returned with the fan, and, like a booby as he was, 
handed it to Lawton, supposing that he had usurped his place, and steered 
off in search of another prize. A teté-a-tete was unavoidable. I felt 
my inability to hold out much longer, and abruptly answered—* Do not 
trouble yourself to render apologies ; from such a source, and under such 
circumstances, they would be even more worthless than chaff; and, to use 
your own elegant phrase, “ old birds cannot be caught with that!”” . 

“* My own phrase! You surprise me. I do not understand,’ said he, 
in such genuine wonderment, that I could not doubt his words. ‘ Elle: 
there is something wrong here.’ 3 

“It was the first time he had ever addressed me by this name. 

“*T will know what it is,’ he pursued, planting himself firmly in front 
of me ; and the rigid cross-examination that ensued, indeed, elicited the 
truth, all except the name of my informant. ‘ Answer me but one ques- 
tion : Was it a man?’ he demanded, fiercely. 

«Tt was not.’ 

“* And pray what lady stands so high in your estimation that you will 
receive from her a tale like this, of one who has never given you cause to 
doubt his word or honour ?’ 

“ Again I refused to gratify him, and he contented himself with an ex- 
plicit and indignant denial of the charge. From this moment we were 
closer friends than ever. Often since has my cheek crimsoned at the 
that, on this occasion, I fairly challenged a declaration ; but then I was 
too ignorant, as well as happy, to think of it. 

“ The winter passed, spring, summer ; and the frost began to give signs 
of the decline of the year. It was the day preceding my y; and 
my ever-indulgent parents had promised me a féte upon that om 
Night had closed in, and I sat alone in the parlour, my father and mother 
having gone to see a sick neighbour. I lay upon a lounge, my eyes closed 
and my mind filled with bright anticipations and rosy dreams. A knock 
at the door made me start ; it was a gentle tap, but one that I had empha- 
tically learned by heart. I stood in trembling e tation until a servant 
ushered in the visitor. My heart was a true prophet. He saluted me with 
more cordiality than usual, and tried to talk of indifferent subjects ; yet I 
could see that his thoughts were wandering. After an hour 7 in this 
manner, he looked at his watch, started up, sat down, then rising again, 
with a desperate attempt at composure, asked me for his favourite ¢ 
it was the same song that I was singing when I first met oe re. and 
had told me that the feeling manner in which I had execu it had at- 
tracted him to the piano. He played em on the flute, and was accus- 
tomed to accompany me, but now declined. ‘He would rather hear my 
voice alone.’ 

“Thank you,’ he said, sighing, as I concluded. ‘I shall never hear 
that song without thinking of you ; and it is with deep sadness that I re+ 
flect that this is the last time I shall hear it from your lips for years—per- 
haps forever !’ 

“T felt myself growing faint : I did not o—- ; and he went on to éx- 
plain that he had been chosen attaché to a foreign embassy, had that day 
heard of the appointment, and should be forced to leave town early the 
next morning. , 

“In all probability I shall be absent four years, possibly for a longer 
period. In some respects this change will be highly advantageous and 
agreeable to me ; but I have, in my sojourn here, formed friendships that 
it pains me to break. I have not a moment to spare this evening; but I 
could not leave without thanking you for the kindness I have received 
under this roof. It has seemed, not an abode of strangers, but like my 
own dear home. Believe me, my dear Miss Ellen, whatever may be 
events and changes of my future life, I shall ever cherish fondly the re- 
membrance of the happy hours I have spent with you. In the beautiful 
words you have just sung—- 


‘« Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright gleams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
But which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear.” 


“ Searcely knowing what I did, I accompanied him to the door; mur- 
mureda few parting words in answer to hisaffectionate farewell. My hand 
lay fag an instant in his—was respectfully raised to his lips—the next mo- 
ment Iwas alone. I strained my eyes to watch his figure through the 
thick darkness, and listened to the echo of his hasty step upon the pave- 
ment until it died away in the distance. 

“ And this was the end of my fairy dreams! Gone, gone, and for ever! 
rang in my ears as I sank upon a seat in the piazza, and bowed my head 
upon my bands. I did not weep ; I was too wretched. A cold autumnal 
rain was falling ; the dizzling mist lay arey upon my bair and dress ; I 
did not regard it; Leven bared my brow to the damp air, to cool its fe- 
verish throbbing ; and, asthe night wind moaned through the fading vines, 
I thought of the church-yard, and wished that that breeze rustled the 
grass over my unconscious head. The sound of voices aroused me ; they 
were those of my parents at a little distance. I hastily sought my cham- 
ber, but not tos _ The morning found me calmer. One thing was up- 
permost in my mind: none should know my disappointment. I will not 
weary you with the details of the long-wished-for festival, the v 
thought of which was now sickening to me. I forced myself to go th 
with it ; arrayed in my gala attire, played the smiling hostess and light- 
hearted girl; even listened unflinchingly to Miss Noyes’s lamen 
over what she called ‘ our mutual and irreparable loss.”” One circumstance 
relieved me in a measure, since it showed that no one suspected my 
sentiments. Lawton was known to have honoured me with a parting call, 
and rumous said that one cause of his sudden departure was my rejection 
of his suit. My indifference, on being rallied on the subject, confirmed the 
impression. Necessity and pride taught me dissimulation. I brooded over 
my grief in silence ; in the presence of others was extrav: tly gay.— 
My health began to suffer from this unnatural state of mind, and with se- 
cret delight I saw each morning the change that a day madein my ap- 
dearance ; my cheek grew paler, and eye more dim. It would be a beau- 
tiful piece of constancy to die for hiseake! I pictured him when, at hie 
return, he should learn that I was no more—-his surprise, grief, and re- 
morse. Ina secret drawer of my cabinet lay a parcel directed to him, 
‘not to be opened until after my death.’ It contained sundry notes, un- 
important in themselves, but sacred in my eyes, together with dried flow- 
ers, and one or two trifles presented by him. A farewell letter was to be 
added, and this was to be written in due time. 

“One day I felt more languid than usual, and considered that I had 
better begin this precious document while I had strength. Accordingly 
I had seated myself at my desk, and dipped my pen in the ink, when a 
rap at the door made me drop it upon the paper, thereby causing a fright- 
ful blot. In no amiable mood, I obeyed a summons from my father, who, 
the servant said, awaited me in the parlour. 

«My friend, Mr. Elmer, my dear,’ he said, as I entered ; and a young 
man bowed whom I had never seen before. 

“T had, a few days previous, heard my father speak of a certain Rupert 
Elmer, son of an old crony of his, who had written to inquire if the station 
Lawton had occupied were yet vacant. “ And he thinks to fill his plave !’ 
was my first thought. ‘What presumption!’ You need no description of 
my new acquaintance ; the few years that have elapsed since the time of 
which I speak have produced little change in him. In person he differed 
widely from his predecessor, and in character not less. Somewhat to my 
vexation, he—at my father’s earnest solicitation—became an inmate of 
our house ; and I was thus thrown into daily intercourse with him, I 
treated him with frigid politeness, which he met with unvarying courtesy 
—not strained, but proceeding from the innate kindness of his heart. 

“My manner altered by degrees; I no longer availed myself of every 
opportunity to escape from the room, and seek the companionship of my 
own sad thoughts. My heart was still too full of the memory of the ab- 
sent to think of another, and I loge ae Jol rp pronase | 
every day, in my hearing, upon the amiability and intelligence of the new 
com ; bat I bepen to took upon him as a pleasant, good young man, 
whose conversation might be agreeable when one had nothing better to 
engage the attention. He took less notice of me than of any other mem- 
ber of the household ; held mamma’s silks, and sketched patterns for her 
embroidery, and read aloud to papa. He read well; aud his manner, 
more than the beauty of the style, caused me to listen with pleasure. He 
was popular—why, I could not tell. He was too straightforward and 
candid to be a lady’s man, and detested sycophancy too heartily to seek 
patronage. Yet his coming was always hailed with pleasure, and he soon 
obtained a thriving practice. 

“ My selfish sorrows were interrupted by real afiliction. My father was 
taken ill with a lingering fever, that slowly dried the blood in his veins 
and wasted his strength. My mother, always delicate, was soon too fee- 
ble to render much assistance, and I became his constant attendant, Ab- 








sorbed in the cares and anxieties of the sick-room, I scarcely noticed wha 
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‘were my companions, and paid no regard to one who hung over the pa- 
tien , meh the dovetien of a son and tenderness ofa woman. One 
I my place by the bedside, with a spirit worn down with de- 
pression. There were no si of a favourable change, and hope forsook 
my bosom. I gazed upon pallid face, and thought how soon the re- 
maining spark of animation would forsake it! The blow, I felt, would be 
too heavy for the devoted wife. The anticipation was too harrowing ; my 
fortitude gave way, and I burst into tears. My sobs did not break the 
the invalid ; but some one entered hastily through the 
open adjoining apartment.. It was Elmer, who, with an alarmed 
look, passed to the side of the bed, and pressed his fingers lightly upon 
the thin wrist that lay upon the coverlet. 
“* His pulse is feeble, but regular,’ he whispered ; ‘and his fever is off. 
I hope—I think he is better. Let me entreat you not to distress your- 


“T could not answer. With the gentle force of a brother he led me to 
window, made me drink a glass of water, and, as I grew com- 
, playfully threatened to give me into the hands of the physician, if I 

not keep my feelings under better control, 

“*T know it is difficult, especially as you have been tasked beyond your 
strength. I have watched you with great uneasiness, Will you not be 

aded to rest during the remainder of the night? As I told you be- 
fore, I think him better ; at least, there is no immediate danger. I pro- 
mise to summon you upon the slightest change. Will you trust me?’ 

“ ‘Mrs. Ainslie is to watch part of the night,’ said I; ‘ but I shall not 
retire ; I could not sleep. What is my health compared with his?’ 

“* But for his sake you must preserve it.’ 

“* And you?’ said I, remarking his jaded look for the first time.’ 

** Oh, that is nothing ; I am accustomed to it.’ 

“You have been up much lately?’ I asked, recollecting that the door 
through which he had come had been open for several nights, and that in 
the php the library, I had seen a light. 

“*] sit up late studying,’ he rejoined, evading the remark. ‘But I re- 
member a time when for fourteen nights I did not close my eyes; a time 
that makes all that I am now able to do seem as nothing.’ 

“* You are, then, an experienced nurse.’ 

“*T learned in a bitter school: at the death-bed of my own mother.’ 
He spoke in a saddened tone. 

“*T should die too,’ said I, glancing at the bed, while tears again filled 

eyes. ‘How could you bear it?’ 

“*] bear it, that I may be better fitted to meet her hereafter. She 

t me submission to the will of Him who doth all things right.’ 

“ Here ended the conversation for the time. After a vain endeavour 
again to induce me to rest, he retired, leaving the door slightly ajar. I 
meena my violent grief with the chastened sorrow of this pious son. 
His yement was recent, I knew; for when he first came to B—— he 
was dressed in deep mourning, I had never inquired for whom. The in- 
valid stirred in his sleep, I stood by him; and, as I pressed my lip to his 
brow, inwardly resolved, ‘ I too will bear it, that I may meet you in a 
happier world.’ 

“ The much-dreaded blow did not fall; symptoms of amendment ap- 
ep gradually ys oe and health returned. I was again free to fol- 

ow my former habits of thought and action, but had little inclination to 
do so. My feelings had undergone a change; they flowed now in a dif- 
ferent channel. felt the folly of the dreaming, useless life I had led, 
and set to work in good earnest to effect a reformation—not by my own 
strength, but with the aid of Him who is ever ready to receive the peni- 
tent. Elmer’s companionship and counsel were of great benefit to me. 
ay oe I learned to look upon him as a dear friend; but the thought 
e 
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ing anything nearer, never occurred to me. Judging from my 
ience on the subject, I thought love a mental hallucination. Some 
ter has remarked, ‘ There is no anguish like that of an error of which 
we are ashamed,’ und I felt this truth deeply. I regarded Rupert as a 
brother, and therefore great was my surprise when informed by my father 
that he had asked his consent to address me. The old gentleman had as- 
sured him of his warmest wishes for his success; and, although he forbore 
to urge me, I saw that.his heart yearned to embrace him asason. Firmly 
resolved, as I believed myself, not to accept him, I could not bring my- 
self suddenly to disappoint a parent whom I loved so fondly, and avoided 
giving a direct answer. 

“ Perplexed and sorrowful, I left him, and sought relief in the open 
air, Stepping out of the door, I found myself on the very spot where I 
had parted with Lawton just eight months before. It was a lovely month 
in June ; but I was too perturbed to notice its beauty. Restlessly I paced 
the piazza, unable to define my own feelings, or to form any settled rae 
mination ; the more I thought, the more my first resolve wavered. I con- 
sidered the character of my lover; in every position of life firm as a rock 
when duty required, yet on every other occasion ready to sucrifice his 

pleasures to promote the happiness of others. I dwelt upon liestrict 
Stegrity, his manly honour and delicacy, his warm frie¢ad-hip. 

“ A voice noed my name, and he was by my side. I did not 
tremble; my heart felt warmer, but its motion was not quickened. I did 
not withdraw my hand as he drew it within his own—in short, my love, 
there was nothing romantic in the whole affair. We Walked beneath the 
bright moon, and conversed calmly and seriously upon the proposed 
change in our prospects. All my agitation, the effect of irresolution was 
gone. I refused to give a definite reply ; but he was not very unhappy 
when we re-entered the house. 

* At the end of the time I had asked for deliberation, during which I 
I had reflected much and solemnly, I yielded my consent; and, a few 
months after, took the name of him whom I now loved and honoured more 
than any buman being. With a full sense of our frailties, and an humble 
dependance upon One who could alone make our life one of peace and 

we entered upon our new state ; and I can say that my lot has 


been , far more oh than I deserve.” 
* But Lawton,” said I, drawing a long breath; “ did you ever meet 
him again’? Perhaps you would have been equally blest with him.” 


She shook her head with a half sad smile— 

“ Thave seen him: but my cup was none the less sweet after our meet- 
. About two years ago, we were returning from a visit to Rupert’s 
ons, who e in the State of New York. The fashionable summer 
‘Season was just over, and the steamboat, as it ploughed its way through 
the noble Hudson, carried a crowd of living beings within its bosom. We 
were seated on the upper deck, enjoying the cool breeze that sprung up 
at and admiring the splendid view spread on both sides of us, 
when I discovered that I had left my reticule in the ladies’ saloon. Ru- 
pert instantly offered to look for it, and went below accordingly. Just 
as he disappeared, I became conscious that a pair of eyes were surveying 
me, from the other side of the boat, with a gaze more eager than*polite or 
agreeable. At length, annoy ed by the pertinacious and continued stare, 
I raised my head and looked the owner of the orbs steadily in the face. 
There was something oo! familiar about his countenance. Where 
had I met him before? That he was an acquaintance I could not doubt. 
glance perhaps e this conviction, for he arose and approached 
with asmile. I knew him well enough now; that smile brought back a 

bas “ey of recollections. 
mii” me; but can I be mistaken in supposing that I address Miss 

“* Mr. Lawton, I believe,’ I said, as he offered his hand. 

“ T was perfectly self. , and must have a far less de- 
lighted at the recognition than he did. He 'y had not altered 
much; but he was so unlike Lawton the ideal, that I did not wonder I 
Lowes ptr yg regen To my no longer blinded cree Be was less 

eyes were keen, but not so beau as of old ; 
hod ttle of the 


his the melody that had once thrilled heart ; his 
smile and teeth alone seemed the same. With an alr of say evuranse be 
4 into the vacant seat beside me. 


ou have not changed. I have been watching you for the last half 
vain hope of attracting your attention and had almost 

prt Are iets air of d ‘lien ists vante’ : a 

80 . evotion j 

who is he Here he comes again.” : Oe ren 4 

we. a of proud satisfaction, I introduced “ My husband. 
“Both gentlemen bowed; one with an air of surprise—the other, I 

thou ght, rather : Before I could form an conjecture to ti 

eause of this pong ol turned to me— ¥ a 
“*T met with an old friend just now, to whom I wish to introduce you— 

Mrs. Lawton. Your lady, I presume, sir ?”” 

“ Lawton nodded. 


“*¥ promised to conduct you to her,” pursued Rupert. “I tried to in- 
duce her to come upon deck ; but she feared you would not think it pro- 
dent,” addressing her liege lord. “She looks delicate ; is she an in ? 
wun Notparticfan y; ae nocd Seve te Wnogiaee hetvalt peeves ond 

er comin; . For my part, I w 
be confined to hot saloon.” / can scliam 
“Tn that case, we will invite her to join us,” said my husband with an 
of more contempt than I ever before seen in his look ; and, 
me his arm, we sought the neglected wife together. 
“She was a pretty creature, refined-looking and ladylike, Her voice 


was sweet ; but to my ear, it had a plaintive tone. She received me cor- 
dially, as the wife of her old friend. 

“ ©T have not seen Mr. Elmer for several years ; but I heard that he was 
married, and wished much to meet 7 P 
ea . a to see me play the dignified husband, I suppose?’ rejoined he, 

io No } you used to be too good-natured to be dignified ; and I doubt 
whether even marriage could change you.” 

“*T saw Mr. Lawton a moment ago,” said Elmer, “ and he expressed his 
—— nay, his wish, that you should breathe the fresh air for 
while. 


“ Her face brightened. “Did he? Certainly I will go, if it will afford 
him any pleasure.”’ And she accompanied us. i 

* Lawton was standing where we left him. The glow of delight still 
illumined his wife’s face, and her eye anxiously sought his ; but he did not 
give her a look. He resumed his conversation with me. 

“* How long have you been married—may I ask ?” 

“ «Four years.’ 

“¢ You have worn the yoke just twice as long as I have. I became a 
Benedick only two years since.” His scrutinizing faze again sought my 
face. “You look well and happy. In days of “lang syne,” you were 
subject to occasional attacks of ennui or low spirits: are you never thus 
afflicted now ?” 

“Never. I have grown wiser.’ 

“* And yet I should have supposed that increase of care, Vege of gor- 
row’—and he lowered his voice-—‘ would have augmented the malady.” 

“+ But if additional cares bring also new sources of happiness?” I re- 
sponded, indignant at his insinuation. 

“*And such has been your experience ?”’ with another searching glance 

“* Unquestionably,’ was my proud reply. 

“‘T wish I could say the same. To speak truly, I am weary oflife, sick 
of the world, and everything in it.’ 

“ Not of everybody, I hope,’ said I, with a stolen look at Mrs. Lawton, 
who was talking with Rupert. 

“* Yes, of everybody. I have learned to regard a hermit’s life as the 
ne plus ultra of felicity.’ 

“T saw the pale cheek grow whiter still, and the muscles of the mouth 
mouth quiver convulsively, and hastened to change the subject. 

“ * Have you visited B—— since your return to this country ?” 

“ «Once only ; that is, I passed through without stopping. I saw the 
house in which you used to live, and heaved a sigh to the memory of the plea- 


the happiest in{my life. I love to reeall each incident. Do youremem- 
ber the last song you sang for me? That was a sad parting to me.’ 

‘-T remembered it all; but the retrospection gave me no pleasure. On 
the contrary, it filled me with disgust and shame. I was displeased at his 
familiarity ; but a moment’s reflection showed me that I had noright to be 
so. Our Sas intimacy authorized it. The only wonder was that I 
should ever have been intimate with him. In the hope of making the con- 
versation general, I turned tohis lady. L instantly perceived that the quick 
ear of affection had caught at least a part of our interchange of histories. 
The sadness had deepened ; but her manner was yet gentle. We spoke 
of the wild scenery through which we were passing. 

“*Tt is indeed magnificent!” said she. ‘I can conceive of nothing more 
grandly beautiful than that view,’ pointing as she spoke; ‘and the sun- 
beams play over it as if unwilling to leaveso fair a scene. See, the rest of 
the landscape is shrouded in the gray twilight.” 

“* Really,” said Lawton, sneeringly, “that last burst of poetry partook 
of the grandiloquent. Now that you are fairly mounted upon your Pega- 
sus, pray favour us again, and I will take notes of the most “ grandly beau- 
tiful’’ passages for the benefit of the public.” 

“She blushed deeply, tears of wounded feelings suffused her eyes, and 
she was compelled to turn aside to conceal her emotion. My heart bled 
for her; I looked indignantly at the author of this cruel and unmanly 
speech ; but his sarcastic smile showed that he slaved the sight of the 
anguish his words had occasioned. Shrinking from him as from a fiend, 
my eye fell upon my own noble husband, and the two contrasted. Indig- 
nation and pity were expressed in Rupert’s countenance. He was silent ; 
but I read his thoughts; and when, at length his eyes beamed on me with 
a look of unutterable tenderness, and I thought how freely his bosom would 
be presented to receive a shaft that threatened to pierce mine, I longed to 
cast myself upon his breast, and, from the fulness of a grateful heart, thank 
Heaven that I had been saved from the misery which a union with my 
‘ first love’ would have brought upon me. As soon as we were alone, I 
learned more of the history of the unfortunate being who was thus, in the 
spring-time of life, doomed to such wretchedness, 

*« f have been acquainted with her from childhood,’ said Mr. Elmer, 
‘and a more lovely character I have never seen. We were near neigh- 
bours for many years, and upon terms of the closest intimacy ; yet I never 
saw her sweetness of temper disturbed, or heard her speak an unkind word. 
Tdolised by her parents and friends, she inhaled constantly an atmosphere 
of affection and indulgence. Her feelings were respected and guarded 
from injury as sacred things. Poor creature! She feels the change as 
keenly as a tender exotic transplanted from the hothouse into the biting 
air of a northern winter. I heard of her marriage, her friends feared au 
unhappy one, with one who, it was said, had sought her for her wealth. I 
knew his name, but did not dream that it was the Lawton of whose vir- 
tues I had heard so muchin B——. He must indeed be a villain to treat 
her as he does. There is nothing congenial in their natures: she is a true- 
hearted, loving woman, clinging even in death-struggle of joy and hope to 
the obiect of her devotion ; he a cold-heartcd, brilliant egotist, in love with 
himself, and despising the rest of his race, except as ministers to his pleas- 
ure. She was doubtless attracted by his handsome person and insinuating 
address, and is now suffering the penalty those must endure who allow 
such petty consideration to blind their reason and outweigh truth and 
sterling worth.’ 

“ He little thought that he was describing what would have been my 
fate, had my ardent wishes once been granted. 

“T have not told you this true story, my dear girl, only to amuse you. 
Ihave noticed in you a love of the romantic, a longing after sentimental 
adventure, and a distaste for everything commonplace, which make me 
tremble for your future happiness. Believe one, who tells you, upon the 
strength of her own experience, that no union can be bappy that is not 
founded upon—obnoxious as is the phrase, I must use it once more—‘ pru- 
dential motives.’ ’’—Belle Assemblée. 





COUNT CAGLIOSTRO. 


If any one chance to be unacquainted with the general character of 
this personage, he may learn something of it from the following pithy 
summary of his titles given iy Thomas Carlyle :—‘ Count Alessandro 
Cagliostro, pupil of the sage Althotas, foster child of the Scherif of Mec- 
ea, probable son of the last King of Trebizond ; named also Acharat, and 
unfortunate child of Nature ; by profession a healer of diseases, abolisher 
of wrinkles, Grand-master of the Egyptian Mason-lodge of high Science, 
spirit-sammoner, gold-cook, Grand Coptha, prophet, priest, and thauma- 
turgic moralist and swindler ; really a liar of the first magnitude, tho- 
rough-paced in all the provinces of lying, what one may call the king of 
liars.’ The man who so comported himself in life as to merit these titles 
—and not one of them is yy eo: or unjustly applied—must have 
in his time played many parts, from the contemplation of which may re- 
sult both entertainment and instruction. 

In the year 1743, Joseph Balsamo first saw the light, being born of poor 
parentage resident at Palermo in Sicily. Left under the weak control of 
a widowed mother, the youth shewed au unruly and indolent disposition 
in his earliest years, and greatly neglected even the scanty educational 
advan which were afforded him. In his fifteenth year a circumstance 
occured, which, in part, gave the tone to his whole future existence. An 
uncle got him placed in the convent of Cartegirone, where the house-a 
thecary was charged with the task of instructing him in the arts of che- 
mistry and pharmacy. Idle as he continued to be, he nodoubt acquired 
here some little knowledge of these sciences, and we shall see what use he 
finally made of it. After some reas stay, he grossly insulted the monks 
of the convent, was consequen y punished, and quitted the place for ever, 
leaving those behind to congratulate themselves on the happy riddance. 
Joseph Balsamo, now nearly in his majority, passed the few suceeeding 

of his life in Palermo, acquiring by degrees the reputation of being 
one of the most finished blackguards in the place ly deserving it by 
robbing his uncle, forging a will, and many similar acts. At length he 
used his address to ade acertain foolish goldsmith that a large trea- 
sure, to be obtained by digging, lay hidden in a cave nigh the city, and, 
on their going at midnight to the spot, Balsamo brought out on the dupe a 
band of accomplices dressed like fiends, who robbed the man, and 
beat him cruelly. Ha his eyes fully opened, the go th threat- 
ened to retort with the Sicilian vengeance of the stiletto, and Joseph 
thought it n to take himself off from his native Palermo. 
ith the lion’s share of the booty, sixty ounces of gold, Balsamo pro- 
ceeded to Mesina, where he met an alchymist named Althotas, a man 


versed in various mysterious secrets of nature, and an adept in the Eastern 





tongues. The career of our hero in connection with Althotas is buried in 


: 


sant times we had there together. I often think of those days ; they were | h 


doubt and obscurity, his own statements in after-days being an 
trustworthy, or even consistent. The common statement is, 
Althotas to be possessed of a secret for making goods out of flax of an al- 
most ewe | Balsamo persuaded him to try a commercial venture 
to Alexandria, with a store of that commodity. The voyage was emi- 
nently successful. Itis probable that they visited Eygypt and Turkey 
after this time, selling drugs and amulets. From the stories after- 
wards told by our hero, when, dropping his real origin, he let out ambi- 
guous hints of his being some unfortunate Oriental prince, it is possible 
that he also visited Mecca and Medina. A visit to Malta is better sub- 
stantiated. He was well received by the grand-master, and, with his 
companion, laboured there for some months at the task of making pewter 
into gold. It is also said that Althotas died in Malta. Be these things 
as they may, certain it is that, during the mysterious years of his lifenow 
under notice, the Palermitan was fitting himself most diligently and suc- 
cessfully for his final career ; and that, at the close of his probation,he ap- 
| peared alone in Rome to commence a new era of his history, 

It must not be thought that Balsamo had been all this time contented 
with his ill-savoured, untitled patronymic. Hehad been a chevalier, a 
marquis, and six or seven different barons in succession, just as it suited 
him. Count Alessandro Cagliostro was the title which he bore on enter- 
ing Rome, and it became rmanent one. He atfirst contrived to 
live by selling pen-drawings (forged ones, moreover, being merely en- 
gravings Indian-inked) ; but this wasa poor occupation, he speedily 
gave larger scope to his genius. He commenced the sale of an elixir for 
warding off old age and disease, and further boasted that he could trans- 
mute metals and make himself invisible. The Maltese grand-master had 
given him good letters of introduction. These admitted him to society, 
where his boundless boasting and indomitable assurance impressed some 
with a conviction of his mystic powers. The elixir sold abundantly, and 
his success tempted a beautiful Roman, Lorenza Feliciani, to share his 
rising fortunes. Unscrupulous, witty, and fascinating, Lorenza was an 
admirable partner for Cagliostro, whospeedily made her an adept in all 
his pretended mysteries. The worthy pair now sought a wider sphere fer 
their combined attacks on the European purse. They opened their career 
worthily by going to Westphalia on a visit to the Count St. Germain, 
the great quack of the ng generation, whose charaeter is settled 
by one fact ; he called himself 2,000 years old! Cagliostro, no doubt, in- 
haled much goodly ae from this personage ; and, for the next 
three years, Venice, Madrid, Cadiz, Lisbon, and, in fact, great part of 
Europe, enjoyed the advantage thereof. Travelling usually in a four- 
orse carriage, with the lovely countess by hisside, and a host of couriers 
and beef-eaters before and behind, allin Parisian liveries, the great count 
enters in succession the cities of the continent, recommended to the high- 
birthed of one place by those whom he had left in another, to awaken at 
leisure from their dream of eternal youth. Arrived, he fixes himself in 
some splendid hotel, and shews a fulland openpurse. Man and wife coon 
address themselves to business. For ladies, he had lotions beyond ail that 
the imagination could conceive ; and for faded gentlemen of quality, he 
had a Wine of Egypt, and other potions, washes, and charms innumera- 
ble. It may be thought that princes and nobles would be apt to deem it 
degrading in a count to sell things for money like a common quack-sal- 
ver. Nosuch thing. The count, generous man, never gets his own mo- 
ney for them. He travels the world to do good ; and how readily would 
he give the precious drugs for nothing, were it not they are brought from 
far ata great expense! Much ofthis he himself really defrays, but to re- 
imburse him in a small degree he is forced to take---a consideration.-- 
The por he visits gratis. Thus run the tale and practice of the arch- 
quack. 

Cagliostro and his countess were not always pampered, however, in for- 
tune’s coach-and-four. Sometimes their stores ran low ; and on unwise- 
ly attempting to figure in the eyes of old friendsat Palermo, the count 
was sent to jail by the revengeful goldsmith. He had the address to in- 
duce a Sicilian prince to interfere, and he was freed. Then, again, we 
hear of Cagliostro in London, in the obscure character of a common paint- 
er, and bearing the title of plain Signor Balsamo. This was in 1772.— 
He returned to the continent, and must again have climbed the ladder of 
fortune ; for we find him once more in England, in 1776, with a stock 
of £3,000. The count here commenced as usual with his elixir and philo- 
sopher-stone annunciations ; but it was necessary to the success, both of 
himself and his helpmate, that they should obtain access to society. A 
false friend undertook this task, and introduced them to mock lords and 
ladies, by whom, ere long, the arch-plunderer was plundered ofall his 
means. A prison was the end. The count gained his freedom, however, 
and left the uncongenial air of England. Yet the visit was not thrown 
away. Far from it. He had been initiated into some obscure mason- 
lodge, and the most brilliant idea of his life struck him in consequence 
—the iden of the “ Grand Egyptian Lodge of Masonry,” of which who so 
ft es Wimgelf to become the head, or, as he called himself, the Grand 
ry» ed As for the female lodges, again, who so well suited for the 
‘* Grand Priestess-ship”’ as the fair Lorenza. 

Fall of this new idea, the count recommenced his career on the conti- 
neat. The repute of the wonderful Egyptian mason, who knew all the 
seerets of the brotherhood from the time of its institution by ‘ Enoch and 
Elias,’ soon flew abroad. “ Arrived in any city, he has but by masonic 
grip to accredit himself with the venerable of the place ; and, not by 
degrees as formerly, but in one night, he is intraduced to all that is fat- 
test and foolishest far and near ; and in the fittest arena—a gilt paste- 
board masonic hall.” Mr. Carlyle, to whom we are indebted for part of 
our information, describes the quack as having been received with loud 
shouts under steel arches ; as holding three-hour discourses on all things 
fittingly unintelligible; and as founding Egyptian lodgesin all manner 
of places with ceremonials of such a dark, death’s-head description, that 
it makes one’s hair stand on end merely to read of them. The elixirscold 
now at a double quick rate ; and in consideration of the enormous expen- 
ses of the Grand Coptha, in correspondences and the like, the money flow- 
ed injo his coffers in full streams. 

Passing in splendour from place to place, the count visited Warsaw, and 
finally Strasburg. Here he met the greatest of his prizes—the Prince de 
Rohan, first-class peer of France, and Cardinal Archbishop of Strasburg, 
rich as Croesus, and gullible to excess. Knowing well his man, the count 
at first wrapt himself up in reserve, while he at the same time gained a 
character by liberally dispensing medicine (brick-dust pilis, possibly) to 
the poor, and even showing them, now and then, his purse. Prince de 
Rohan sought an interview again and again: he was refused. His anxi- 
ety grew greater, and at length he was indulged. At once he became an 
obedient dupe, and his purse was emptied freely—in payment, chiefly, for 
the profound predictions which Cagliostro gave the cardinal to serve in 
guiding him in all his affairs. 

This period, 1783, may be called the brightest in the career of Caglios- 
tro, whose reputation was now European. He was asked by the Prince de 
Rohan to go to Paris, and went ; but he stayed at this time only a few 
days, being anxious to drain a little further the dupables of Strasburg. 
But the enthusiasm was past, and he found it advisable to try Bordeaux. 
Here, for the period of a year, he was so eminently successful in magical 
and elixir practice, that the authorities at one time granted him a guard 
to keep his doors clear. Bordeaux exhausted, he thought fit to quarter 
himself on Paris. It might have been expected that he would have shrunk 
from exposing his magical pretensions to the eyes of the savans in Parie. 
Not he. He there openly professed his ability to transmute metals; and, 
by handicraft deceptions, he practically convinced the silly and unwary. 

e—when well paid for it, for the dead would not rise for nothing—called 
up sprrits, though they seem not to have been seen, but merely to have 
spoken to him from under glass bells. The countess supported him ably 
in these deceptions. 

But Cagliostro suddenly fell in this very zenith of his glory, and fell ir- 
recoverably. Happening to be somehow involved in the celebrated neck- 
lace case of Maria Antoinette, where one of the queen’s servants named 
La Motte, forged her mistress’s name, Cagliostro, as well as La Motte and 
Rohan, was thrown into the Bastile. On being brought to trial, he told 
lies of the most astounding maguitude as to his birth and resources, aver- 
ring for one thing that he was constantly supplied with money by an un- 
known friend in Arabia ; but the court paid no attention to his rant. La 
Motte and others were duly punished: as for our count, though he got 
free, it was in the state of a beggar. 

The sun of the arch-quack bad begun its descending course, and rapi, 
indeed, was its downward progress. In England, to which he now !- 
sorted, he gained the countenance of scarcely one man of note exceptirg 

r Lord George Gordon ; and trickery was at a discount now, whetber 

n regard to elixirs or Egyptian lodges. Cagliostro was compelled to look 

to the continent again; but, alas! France, Germany, Russia, and the 
Sardinian territory, were all closed against him by positive royal edicts. 
He had been too successful in his magic. His wide-spread repute bad 
roused the lon icious Church, and he had lost all power to contend 
with her. So he felt to his cost, when, after some obscure and poverty- 
struck ramblings, he ventured at length to enter Rome in 1789, urged by 
his wife, who jaded and wearied out, now desired but to reach her mother’s 
grave and die. Cagliostro had not been long there, ere the Inquisition 
caught him founding what Mr. Carlyle aptly calls “‘ some feeble, money- 
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less ghost of an Egyptian lodge,” and he was thrown into the Castle of S*, 
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Angelo. By papers and petitions, and explanations and recantations, 
Cagliostro still , aoke | stoutly for life and liberty. The former boon 
he obtained ; but being doomed to perpetual confinement, he died in St. 
Angelo in the summer of 1795, The Grand Copthess was placed for life 
in @ nunnery. Mis 

Cagliostro forms, on the whole, a sad monument of the miseries of a 
career of imposture. We have seen here what was the end of all; and 
moreover, with all his impudent assurance, it may be doubted if the in- 
stability of his position, and the constant risk of exposure, left him one 
happy moment even in the hours of his greatest success. Goethe visited 
his disclaimed mother and sister ; and the picture given of their calm 
tranquillity of mind, in the midst of poverty and privations, but impresses 
us the more strongly with a sense of the folly of preferring a life of eplen- 
did vice to one of humble virtue. 


—_—~——— 


THE LEG. 


|The following curious anecdote is from the German of Zschokke,and is de- 
clared to be founded on fact.] 

In the latter part of the year 1782, M. Louis Thevenet, surgeon, residing 
at Calais, received an anonymous letter, requesting his attendance on the 
following morning at a villa situated on the high road to Paris, and that 
he would bring with him all the instruments necessary for an amputation. 

Thevenet was known at that time as one of the cleverest men in his 

rofession, and it was no unusual thing for him to be summoned across the 
Bhannel to give his opinion in certain important cases. He had served 
long in the army, and was rather snappish in his manner ; but his natural 
kindness, however, made him to be liked by young and old. 

The anonymous note astonished Thevenet. Time and place, when and 
where he was expected, were strictly mentioned, but no signature was to 
be seen. 

“ Some of our fops would like to make a fool of me,” he thought, and 
therefore did not go. 

Three days after, he received a similar, but more urgent, invitation, 
adding that on the following morning, at nine o’clock precisely, a carriage 
would be sent to fetch him. 

The next morning, at the appointed time, a handsome vehicle stopped 
at his door, and Thevenet, without further hesitation or ceremony, stepped 
into it. When outside the town he asked the coachman whither he was 
going to take him. “ Can’t say,” answered the coachman, curtly. “ You 
are by no means the most civil of Englishmen,” replied Thevenet. 

Arrived at the mentioned villa, the carriage stopped. Thevenet, be- 
fore leaving it, however, asked the already mentioned polite individual, 
——“ Where am I wanted’? Who lives here? Who isill?” As he only re- 
ceived the same answer as above, he only returned the same thanks. 

At the entrance he was received by a good-looking young gentleman, 
about twenty-eight years of age, who conducted him upstairs into a well- 
furnished apartment. His accent was that of an Englishman. Thevenet 
therefore addressed him in English, which seemed to gratify him much. 

“ You have sent for me, sir?” asked the surgeon. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for your trouble in calling,” replied 
the young man. “ Pray, sir, take a seat. Here is chocolate, coffee, wine, 
&c. &c.; perhaps you would like to refresh yourself before commencing the 
operation °”’ 

“ T should like to see the patient first, if you please. I must cxamine 
the injury, to see if amputation is really necessary.” 

“T assure you it zs necessary, Monsieur Thevenet. Pray sit down. I 
place all possible confidence in you. Listen to me,sir. Here is a purse, 
with 100 guineas. They are yours, as payment for the operation you are 
about to undertake ; and believe me, sir, this shall not be the only reward 
you shall receive, In the contrary event, however, or if you, peradven- 
ture, refuse altogether to comply with my request,—you see here this well- 
loaded pistol,—you are in my power, sir—hang me, if I don’t blow your 
brains out!” 

“ As to your pistol, sir, believe me you cannot frighten me. But ex- 
plain, if you please. What is it you wish me to do ?”’ 

“Only to cut off my right leg.” 

“ With all my heart, sir, and, if you like, your head into the bargain.—- 
But it appears to me your leg is all right. You jumped upstairs just now 
like a rope-dancer. ‘Tell me, pray, what is the matter with your leg ?” 

“Nothing particular, sir. I only want to get rid of it.” 

“ You must be a madman, sir !’’ 

“ That’s no business of yours!”’ 

“ What has this beautiful leg done ?”’ 

“Nothing. Now then, sir, have you made up your mind to take it off?” 

“ Sir, I have not the pleasure of knowing you ; I require proof as to the 
state of your mind oa : 

“ Monsieur Thevenet! Will you doasI desire you?” 

“Yes, sir, of course, as soon as you can give mea tenable reason for 
mutilating you.” 

“For the present [cannot give you an explanation ; perhaps I may be 
able in the course of a year, and then Iam certain—quite certain—you 
yourself will admit that I had the most justifiable reasons to get rid of 
this leg.” 

“T cannot accede to your wish, unless you will be pleased to tell me 
your name, residence, family, and occupation.” 

* All that you will leara at a future time, not now. Pray, my dear M. 
Thevenet, believe me to be a man of honour.” 

“ A man of honour, sir, never threatens his surgeon with pistols. I have 
to observe duties towards you. sir, although a stranger, and I shall not 
permit myself to mutilate you unless it is really necessary. If, on this ac- 
count, you fee! inclined to murder an innocent man—father of a family— 
well, then, sir, make use of your pistols.” 

“Very well, Monsieur Thevenet,” replied the Englishman, taking his 
pistol. “I'll not fire at you, but nevertheless, I will make you cut off 
my leg. I requested it as a favour—you declined. I offered you a re- 
ward—you refused it. I threatened you with a pistol—you scorned it.— 
We will see now if compassion for me will not force you to comply.” 

‘‘What do you mean, sir ?” ‘ 

“T will tell you what I mean. I will shatter my leg with a single shot, 
and right before your eyes!” 

The Englishman sat down, took the pistol, and placed the muzzle close 
to the knee. 

Thevenet made an effort to restrain him. 

* Don’t move !” cried the Englishman, “or I fire. Answer but this one 
question.— Will you needlessly increase and prolong my sufferings?” 

“Sir,” replied Thevenet, “you are a madman. Your will be done. I’ll 
cut off that doomed leg of yours.” 

Everything necessary for the operation was prepared. The very mo- 
ment the cutting was about to be commenced the Englishman lit his pipe, 
and declared it shggld not “ go out” during the operation. He kept his 
word. His leg w defunct on the floor, and he was still smoking. 
M. Thevenet perfo e operation in a most masterly manner. In a 
very short time the ent was well; rewarded him richly, assured him 


of his everlasting friendshi d th : : (By 
having taken off his leg. p, and thanked him with tears in his eyes for 
ed after the Englishman returned to his native country, minus 


About four months after his departure, M. Thevenet received a letter 
from England, saying— 


“My dear Sir,--Enclosed I forward, as proof of my sincere gratitude, a 
bill of exchange for 200 guineas, payable at the alee of Molex Blanch- 
ard, Paris. You made me the happiest of mortals by depriving me of a 
limb, which was the obstacle to my earthly felicity. Nobleminded man! 
Now, you shall hear the cause of my foolish whim, as you once termed it. 
You were pleased to say at that time that it was impossible for any one to 
have a sufficient reason for such a self-mutilation as mine. Now listen !— 
Shortly after my second return home from the East Indies I became ac- 

uainted with Emily Harley, the most perfect of women. I adored her.— 
er fortune and family connections engaged also the attention of my 
friends ; but her beauty and noble mind were the sole attractions for me. 
I joined the crowd of her admirers, and, dearest Thevenet, I was fortunate 
enongh to become the most unhappy of all my rivals. She loved me in 
preference to all others,—never denied it, and rejected me for this very 
reason, In vain I entreated her. In vain her parents did all in their 
— on my behalf. Alas! she remained inexorable. Some time passed 
fore I could find out the cause of her disinclination to marry me, whom, 


as she herself a she so passionately loved. One of her sisters, how- 










ever, at last reveal e secret to me. Miss Harley was an extraordinary 
beauty, but strangelygenough was of a naturally defective person, having 
only one leg, and on/account of this imperfection refused to become my 
wife. She feared I might in future treat her rather indifferently in conse- 
quence. Forthwith my mind was made up. I resolved to make myself 
like her ; and, thanks to you, dear Thevenet, I succeeded. I returned to 
London with my wooden leg. My first business was to present myself to Miss 
Harley. My friends spread a report, and I myself wrote beforehand to 
England, that, in consequence of a fall from my horse, I had broken a leg 

and amputation had been found necessary. Every one I met pitied me.— 
Emily fainted the first time she saw me. For a long while she was incon 

solable ; but she became my wife. The day after the wedding I confided 





to her, for the first time, the secret of the sacrifice I had made for her.— 


I would sacrifice them without the least hesitation for Emily. As long as 
I live [remain your debtor. Come and see my excellent wife, and then 
dare to say again that I am a madman. 

“Yours for ever, “CuarLes TEMPLE.” 

M. Thevenet communicated the anecdote and the contents of the letter 
to his friends, and Jaughed heartily whenever he spoke of the matter, de- 
claring still that the Englishman was a madman. To the letter he wrote 
the following reply :— 

“ Sir,—I beg to return my best thanks for your sumptuous present,—as 
I must call it, for it is far above payment for the little trouble I had. I 
congratulate you on your marriage with the most amiable of English la- 
dies. I must confess it is a great sacrifice—‘a leg’—for a beautiful, vir- 
tuous, and affectionate wife ; but certainly not toe great if in future you 
have no cause to repent your bargain. Father Adam was obliged to re- 
nounce one of his ribs to possess a wife. The same happens to other men, 
and some even pay with their heads. Considering all this well, you will 
please permit me to persist in my former opinion. Of course, for the pre- 
sent you are quite right ; you enjoy now the happy days of matrimonial 
spring; but, nevertheless, [am also right, with this only difference that 
‘my right’ ripens slowly, and may be refused acknowledgment for a long 
while. Beware, sir! In two years’ time, you will repent having had your 
leg amputated above the knee ; you will think that below the knee would 
have been sufficient. In three years you will feel convinced that the loss 
of the foot would have been enough ; in four years o will repent even the 
sacrifice of the big toe ; in five, the amputation of the little toe will ap- 
pear a great deal ; and insix years, my dear sir, you will certainly confess 
that the paring of the nails would have been more than sufficient. All this 
Isay without any detriment to the merits of your charming lady. Women 
are better able to preserve their beauty and virtue than men their judg- 
ment and opinions. In my younger days, I would, at any time, have sa- 
crificed my life for the girl i loved, but never ‘my leg.’ The loss of the 
former I could, of course, never repent ; whilst the latter I‘should have 
lamented for life, and had I submitted to it, I would now say, ‘ Thevenet, 
thou hast been a fool!” 

‘J have the honour to be Sir, 
* Your very humble servant, 
° “ THEVENET.” 

In the year 1793, during the Reign of Terror, M. Thevenet (in order to 
escape the guillotine) was obliged to seek refuge in England. He arrived 
safely in London, and for pastime, or for the sake of making acquaintance, 
he inquired after “‘ Sir Charles Temple.’ The mansion was pointed out 
to him; he was announced, and received. On entering the room, he 
found 2, stout gentleman sitting in an arm-chair near the fire, a bottle of 
sparkling port before him, and several newspapers around him. So cor- 
pulent was he, that he was scarcely able to rise from his chair. 

“ Ah, my dear Thevenet, is it you? Glad, very glad,to see you! How are 
you ?” exclaimed the gentleman, who was no other than Sir Charles Tem- 

le himself. ‘ Don’t be displeased at my not rising, but this cursed stump 
sot prevents my doing anything. My dear friend, you come, perhaps, to 
see if ‘ your right’ has ripened ?’ 

“No. I come as a refugee, and seek protection in this country.” 

“Really? Well, my dear Thevenet, you must live with me. I have 
found you to be a clever fellow, and you shall comfort me. Believe me, 
Thevenet, I could be Admiral of the Blue now, if that cursed stump did 
not disable me from serving my country. There! Now I read the 
newspapers, and curse and swear the whole day long, because I cannot 
be anywhere fighting with our enemies. Do remain here, and comfort 
me.” 

“ Allow me to ask, my dear sir, where is your good lady? Iam sure 
she will do this much better than I can.” 

‘No, Thevenet, no! Pray do not say a word about it. You see, her 
wooden leg preventing her from dancing, &c. &c. she spends nearly all her 
time either in playing cards or gossiping. There is no possibility of get- 
ting her out of it. Notwithstanding all this, however, she is as good a 
wife as you may wish for.”’ 

% Weil, my dear sir, I was in the right, after all, in my prediction?” 

“ Quite so, my dear Thevenet, quite so. But pray let us pass this over 
in silence. I have acted foolishly. Believe me, had I my leg again, hang 
me if I would give the clippings of asingle nail! Entre nous, I wasa 
madman; but I must ask a favour namely,—of all you have now heard 
from me, don’t mention a single word to any one!”’ 





THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


At the back of the Chiaja at Naples stands a mountain called the Vo- 
mero, and upon the pleasant slopes of the Vomero there is a house known 
as the Villa Volpicelli. This house was lately in the occupation of a cer- 
tain Mr. H.B. Hamilton, who opened init a school for the instruction of 
young boys in the usual branches of education. In the year 1845, as we 
are informed, a treaty was signed between the Governments of Great Bri- 
tain and the Two Sicilies, in which stipulations were inserted to the effect 
that the subjects of either country should be at liberty respectively to es- 
tablish themselves for the purpose of carrying on business in the domi- 
nions of the Neapolitan King on the one hand, or of her Britannic Majesty 
on the other. There was no exclusion made with reference to schoolmas- 
ters. There appears to have been a further provision—we are writing 
withoutinspection of the document—that in no case could the dwellings 
of the sojourner in either country be entered by the agents of the police, 
unless they were furnished with a warrant from aregularly constituted 
court of justice. Such was the state of the law as determined by treaty, 
when Mr. Hamilton established himself as a schoolmaster at the Villa 
Volpicelli, and carried on bis business for a considerable time, to his own 
profit and to the fall satisfaction of the parents of his pupils. He asserts 
most absolutely that at no time was religiousinstruction of any kind given 
in his school—he contented himself with ascertaining from the parents 
the names of the religious instructorsto whom they wished their children 
to be consigned, and at what hours. At the times named the pupils were 
sent, as directed, to receive religious instruction, but not upon Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s premises. One would have supposed that there was nothing in all 
this which should have given umbrage to the theological susceptibilities 
of the Government or of the priests. Mr. Hamilton’s clientéle, if we un- 
derstand his tale aright, consisted of the children of English residents, to 
whom it was a matter of great importance that their children should re- 
ceive the instructions of an English schoolmaster without the necessity of 
sending them back to England, or of English children sent from this coun- 
try expressly to his school. All this went on very well for a time, until 
the number of the pupils increased so much that the attention of the au- 
thorities was attracted to so flourishing an establishment. The first at- 
tempt made wasin the direction of converting Mr. Hamilton from the er- 
ror of his ways, and turning him into a sound Roman Catholic. Was not 
a Roman Catholic sure of Paradise beyond the grave, and of pupils in 
abundance while on this side of it? Were there not the instances of Sig- 
nor Thisand Signor That who had succeeded in making their fortunes by 
opening their minds to a full sense of the beauties of Popery, as practised 
at Naples? This attempt failed. The next.idea was that the police 
should send for Mr. Hamilton’s servants and warn them not to stay in his 
employment ;--for the tradesmen with whom he dealt, and inform them 
that the pestilent schism nursery would soon be closed, and they had bet- 
ter look sharply after their bills ;—for the landlord of the Villa Volpicel- 
li, and tell him that he must give his tenant warning upon any pretext, 
and get rid of him altogether. The servants of the establishment were 
also examined as to the names and residences of the pupils—as to the 
friends and acquaintances who might visit at the house, and showers of 
anonymous letters were sent to all Mr. Hamilton’s patrons, acquaintances, 
and friends, forewarning them of the consequences to themselves if they 
persisted in their intercourse with a person of such unsavoury theological 
tenets. Visits a domicile were organized, and, just at the moment Mr. 
Hamilton and his pupils were busy with the hard townsin the interior of 
Africa, or with the tenderest shoots of a Greek tree,a howl wasraised at 
the door of “ La polizia /”’ and a detachment of these noble creatures 
marched in and spread themselves like black-beetles through the rooms.—- 
The students took to the trees like so many opossums, the servants to the 
cellars, and the wretched proprietor was left to discuss the policy of reli- 
gious tolerance with the forlorn hope of the Neapolitan police. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Hamilton applied to the British Em- 
bassy ; he appears to have been received on all oocasions with the most 
bland politeness, and to have been dismissed with the assurance that no- 
thing serious was intended ; that the persecution he was enduring was the 
mere frolicsome banter of the Neapolitian Government,—the pretty ways 
of the Police Phyllis. The English Minister, in October, 1850, in reply to 
one of Mr. Hamilton’s applications, wrote as follows :—* I have to inform 
you that you have an undoubted right to keep in your house and educate 
English children, and that the police cannot interfere with you for so 
doing.’”’ Still, despite of all this balsam, the persecution went on, aud the 
greater and more frequent the annoyances heaped on the wretched school- 
master, the more he was told “it was no matter.” °Twas just the story 
of the Russians and Turks over again. You have entered my provinces 
with armed bands.”—“ Merely figurative!” ‘You have seized upon my 





——— 


€ | revenues.”—* Symbolical!” You have cut the throats of my soldiers.’’ 
She loved me the more for it. My dear Thevenet, if | had ten more legs, | 


“ —Let us treat the battle as an incident nonavenu.” This was precise 
the manner in which Mr. Hamilton was treated; he was salyed over wi 
assurances that he was maintained on the most favoured footing until he 
was brought to the brink of ruin. The explanations of the agents of the 
Neapolitan Government were credited—really credited, Mr. Hamilton ap- 
ae to believe, by the senior Attachés of our own ee were 

oman Catholics themselves. However this may be, Mr. ton ob- 
tained nothing but false security from his own Embassy, and next made 
his application to the Marchese Fortunato, the Neapolitan Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, This nobleman, who appears to have been a man of 
sense and intelligence, sent for the Director of the Police, Signor Pee- 
cheneda, and, in Mr. Hamilton’s presence, asked him how he dared to 
bring bis Government into ridicule and contempt by interfering with a 
school established expressly for the education of foreign children. The 
Director of Police replied, that “he was acting in conformity with instrac- 
tions received from the Cardinal Archbishop, and other chegymes con- 
nected with the Ministry of Public Instruction.” The Marchese Fortunato 
sighed, shrugged his shoulders, and, with every act of courtesy, and every 
appearance of commiseration, bowed Mr. Hamilton out of the room. 

atters, however, were coming toa crisis. In July of last year Mr- 

Hamilton received a notification from the police, to the effect that the 
Protestant institution over which he resided must be closed within four 
days. Again he applied at the English’ Embassy, and again he was in- 
formed that he must not pay the slightest attention to such a Chinese de- 
monstration. The police, however, were for once true to their word. An 
invasion was made ’. armed men into the house. Everybody was turned 
out of doors, and seals were put upon everything susceptible of the 
tion. The pupils at first ran away, and swarmed up the trees in the Villa 
Reale, but were finally collected, and, by the orders of the British Minis- 
ter, were returned to their respective homes and their respective parents. 
Lord Malmesbury was then in power, and when the occurrence was 
brought under his notice he pronounced it to be illegal and contrary to 
treaty. The only fruit of his interference, however, was gathered by Mr. 
Hamilton subsequently in an interview with the Neapolitan Minister for 
ar Affairs—not the Marchese Fortunato. That functionary offered 
Mr. Hamilton a present of £50 from King Bomba as a salve for all his 
sores. Mr. Hamilton represented that when he had examined into his 
affairs, after the dispersion of his school, he found himself involved to @ 
much larger amount than so paltry a sum would cover. He trusted that 
Lord Malmesbury would exert himself at least to procure for him so much 
compensation as would liberate him from the difficulties in which he had 
been involved by the arbitrary and illegal act of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment. His Excellency burst into a roar of laughter and said— 

“ Why: you must be dreaming! You think, perhaps that Milord Malmesbury 
is like Milord Palmerston, ready to listen to every complaint, and obtain re- 
dress for every grievance! but, thank God, he is not quite so Quixotic as that. 
Why, only look at this letter which we have just received from Prince Carini, 
our Ambassador at London; see what he says: —‘ I had a long conversation 
with Lord Malmesbury. I did not fail to try to impress on his mind the neces- 
sity of his taking every eupocinnte to prove his sympathy with the pesecciens 
of Italy and Austria, more especially by discouraging the complaints of British 
travellers, and other persons who ~~ consider themselves ag; . His 
Lordship quite anveel with me that Lord Palmerston, in seeking rotect in- 
dividuals, had almost ruined the nation. /nd when [ adroitly tu the con- 
versation upon the case of Mr. Hamilton, I had the satisfaction to hear his Lord- 
ny 4 say,—‘ You can give him anything you like—it does not matter what it is, 
so long as I can say that ,ou have given him something.’ ”’ 

- a his Excellency had finished reading this extract, he said, empha- 
ically,— 

, ‘Ana remember, Sir, that this is a private letter from the Ambassador, and 
not an official one, and I suppose you know that the truth of any subject or sen- 
timent is always contained in the private correspondence.” 

There is little more to be told ; the unfortunate man was hustled about 
from diplomatic pillar to diplomatic post, and the upshot of the matter 
was, that the last act of Lord Malmesbury, before quitting office, was to 
accept for him £100 as a free gift from the King of Naples! Mr. Hamil- 
ton says that when the acceptance of this present was pressed upon him 
by the English Ambassador at that Court he refused it over and over 
again. He was finally informed that it was ee upon him to 
accept the gift. We confess the phrase puzzles us not a little. In an evil 
hour, however, his resolution, or his understanding, failed him, and he is 
now treated as a person who has condoned the offence. The case, if Mr. 
Hamilton’s statements are substantially true, is one of great hardship. 
The luckless schoolmaster is left to extricate himself from his embarrass- 

nis as he best may, and is enduring very great hardship and privation. 

er we have any discussions with our Roman Catholic triends on 

the other side of St. George’s Channel upon Protestant illiberality in 

educational matters, we must not forget to remind them of the Villa 

Volpicelli, nor of the comment of the Neapolitan Commissary of Police 

upon Lord Palmerston’s ejectment from office,—Adesso che Palmerston 
non c’ é piu, viva Ferdinando '— Times, Nov. 8. 


With reference to the above long story, Lord Malmesbury has ‘thus ad- 
dressed the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—It was not till to-day that a leading article in The Times of the 
8th inst. was brought under my observation, which, from the inaccuracies 
it contains respecting some acts of Lord Derby’s Government, I feel it my 
duty to notice. After giving a detailed and pretty exact aceount of the 
conduct of the Neapolitan Government in forcibly closing Mr. Hamilton’s 
school, you proceed to state in the most confident manner that, although 
I pronounced the act “to be illegal and contrary to treaty,” the only fruit 
of my interference gathered by Mr. Hamilton was the offer of £50 “as a 
salve for all his sores ;’’ and further on, “that the upshot of the matter 
was, that the last act of Lord Malmesbury before uitting office was to 
accept for him £100, as a free gift from the King of Naples.” 

The yhhesitating manner in which you make this statement, without 
giving your authority for its truth, would have surprised me, had I not 
recognized your anonymous quotations to be taken from a pamphlet 
which Mr. Hamilton himself has lately sent me. 

I shall probably at the meeting of Parliament move for the production 
of the correspondence which took place between the Foreign-office and the 
Neapolitan Government upon this subject, and it will prove to those who 
are interested in the case, that Mr. Hamilton’s statements are as loose and 
inexact as possible, and that no pains were avoided by Sir William Tem- 
ple and myself to obtain satisfaction from the Court of Naples. 

When I first heard from Sir William of the brutal outrage committed by 
the Neapolitan police upon Mr. Hamilton’s scholars, and of the breach of 
treaties against Mr. Hamilton himself, my first and paramount duty was 
to oblige this Italian State officially to acknowledge that British subjects 
residing at Naples possessed an indefeasible right to visit and receive one 
another in their own houses, for all objects of social intercourse and of re- 
ligious and secular education. There never could be a question that the 
Neapolitan Government bad indisputable power over the acts and educa- 
tion of its own subjects, and that beyond a private expression of my , 4 
nion I could not interfere with them. I did, therefore, exact from 
Neapolitan Government an official recognition of that right ; and, more 
than this, I obtained from it, that a British school which had hitherto ex- 
isted, as they stated, by connivance and forbearance, should be hereafter 
publicly authorized and established under the protection of the British 
Mission. 

This is my reply to your statement, that “the only fruit of my inter- 
ference was £50 given to Mr. Hamilton.” . 

My next task was to obtain for Mr. Hamilton what I considered a just 
compensation for any personal loss he might have sustained ; and here 
the accuracy of his general statements may be tested by what he writes in 
his pamphlet. The closing of his school took place on the 18th of . 
1852 ; I heard of it for the first time at the Foreign-office in august i 
whole affair was settled on the 16th of December, and I quitted office on 
the 28th of that month. Yet Mr. Hamilton says, in his 25th page, that, 
‘at the end of eight months of urgent and incessant i to Lord 
Malmesbury, I was, &c.”’ Before those eight months had elapsed two 
other Foreign Secretaries had succeeded me. 

Mr. Hamilton gave me to understand that his annnal profits from his 
school amounted to £200 a-year ; he now puts them at £700! As it had 
been closed for nearly six months, and as Mr. Tiamilton had been paid by 
my orders a monthly allowance pending the dispute, and, furthermore, as 
I never heard of his praperty having suffered, I considered the sum of 
£100 the due compensation for his loss, and I accordingly insisted upon 
its being granted by the Neapolitan Government. It appears to me par- 
ticularly desirable that British subjects, and still more a powerful country 
like England, should never have the en of obtaining a peouniary 
profit from an injury inflicted, and, therefore, that questions of money 
compensation should be calculated with the utmost delicacy and exact- 
ness, 

There are many other misrepresentations and omissions most foo 
made by Mr. Hamilton in the ego which you have quoted 
so much confidence ; but I should be sorry to trespass on your 
ther than to add, that the ridiculous conversation which you 


fur- 
ve ex- 


tracted, as having taken place between Prince Carini and me, is, from 
beginning to end, a gross invention ; and I leave it to the two 
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Ministers and to Mr. Hamilton to determine who the author of such trash 
can be.—I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
Chillingham-castle, Nov. 11. 


—_———_— 


THE DEER FORESTS IN SCOTLAND. 


We do not at ll undervalue the national importance of sport. Fox- 

bun grouse-shooting, partridge-shooting, pheasant-shooting, even 

king, are all very well in their way. They keep the human frame 

healthy and vigorous, they promote both a love of country life and of the 

works of nature, they encourage rural residence, they renew life and spirits 

when exhausted and jaded, and they beget high courage and mettle. But 

fone may be pushed too far. To overran the parish with hares and rab- 

ts at the expense of its green meat, is not fair sport, but an abuse of 

; and to isolate and reduce to solitude great tracts of land, to expel 

and to keep thereout herds and flocks of sheep, that Highland 

chiefs may have a few hundred head of deer to stalk, is, we submit, a still 

grosser abuse of sport, and one that propriety and goodness of feeling alone 
ought to check. 

et at this present time enormous tracts of land in the Highlands of 
Scotland which not only are capable of maintaining, but which in former 
times did maintain and fatten sheep and cattle, are misappropriated and 
apart for the production of wild animals notoriously ult to rear. 
to these tracts men are forbidden to come,—from them all settlement 
uded,—their improvement is forbidden ; in short, they are reduced 

at large expense in a state of solitude and of nature for red deer ; 
deer forests, an artificial value is given to them. So far as the 
this country and their food are concerned, Highland deer forests 
tically a deduction from, and a limitation of, the area of the 
; and by this misuse of a large on of the soil and its appro- 
to fere nature, in which even those on whose domains 
reared have no property, the price of provisions of all sorts (for 

the supply of one raises the cost of all) is augmented. 
area 0 tland laid down as deer forests the public generally 
no uate notion. What their aggregate extent is will be estimated 
ted by a few instances. The Atholl Forests, the Invercauld 
and the Mar Lodge Forests. if we correctly read Mr. Scrope’s 
this subject, contain 134,946 acres. Altogether they form, writes 
usiastic deer-stalker, a greater area of connected surface, kept 
deer, than is to be found elsewhere in Britain. Lord Bread- 
's principal deer forest, Correchebah is about 35,000 acres in ex- 
tent ; Garck contains 30 square miles; Benalder, from 30 to 35 ; Glen- 
stretches over seven miles of the pick of Invernesshire ; and 
ecross over six miles of Ross-shire. But even these great areas are 

only a small part of the forests of Scotland. 

‘ow on these afforested domains of our modern feudal lords neither 
civilised man nor domestic animal must tread. Red deer are timid, and 
love solitude—disturb them and they fly; they will tolerate no compe- 
titor for herbage ; they must be left alone in their glory. They are, in 
truth monopolists, of the worst sort; for, even thus protected, their rate 
of increase is very slow. The first-mentioned forests cannot muster 7,000 
head of deer ; and on Lord Breadalbane’s 35,000 acres Mr. Scrope’s esti- 
mate is 1,500 head. Thus the deer roam about, monarchs of all they sur- 
vey, increasing the artificial value of their preserves by their very scarcity. 

et, for their sake, sheep-walk after sheep-walk has been cleared. The 
Garck Forest was let for sheep from 1788 to 1814, “ when,” says Mr. 
Scrope, “ the late Duke of Gordon re-established it.”” Down to the close 
of the last century, sheep occupied Glen Tilt ; so also in Glengarry Forest; 
it is not much above 30 — ago that the Forest of Correchebah was 
formed ; from Benalder sheep were only turned off in 1837 ; and if we are 
= mistaken the Prince Consort has very recently enlarged the forests he 
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Now, all these forests can, we repeat, maintain and feed sheep. The 
red deer is not a hardy animal, and does not subsist by choice on coarse 
herbage ; it eats close like a sheep, and, like it, too, is affected with a 

n from bad food. Where it feeds and procreates slowly, there, 
during six months, at least, of the year, sheep will also feed and fatten. 
As sheep-walks, then, these great tracts of country would add largely to 
the best food of the couutry ; as deer forests they seriously diminish it. 

In a country such as Great Britain such a state of things ought not to 
continue. The good sense and good feeling of the great Highland pro- 
prietors ought to restore the soil to its proper use—which is the support 
of man, the promotion of his comfort and happiness—not the stalking of 
deer. If these Scotch proprietors do not see this, the time may come 
when legislation will have to be directed against the existence of geer in 
the island as a public evil.— Daily Vews. , 


—_—_—.>_-—— 


TESTIMONIAL IN HONOUR OF LIEUTENANT BELLOT. 


A meeting of the admirers of the late Lieutenant Bellot, of the French 
navy, was held yesterday, at Willis’s Rooms, to testify the appreciation 
of Bnglishmen for the gallant conduct of a Frenchman who devoted him- 
self te the cause of science and humanity, and who, in his self-devotion to 
those objects, lost his life. The chair was taken by Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son. After the chair had been taken, a letter was read from the Mayor of 
Rochefort to the English Consul, Mr. Close, at Tournay, Charente, Oct. 
12, 1853. After alluding in a grateful manner to the desire expressed in 
one of the English journals to erect a monument at Rochefort to the me- 
mory of Lieutenant Bellot—a project of which he entirely approved, this 
fanctionary thus proceeds :— 

“ This hearty initiative affects us in a more lively manner than I can express ; 
and | beg you in the name of the town, of which Bellot was one of the dearest 
‘s0ns, to accept the expression of our deepest gratitude. But permit me to in- 
form you that the family of Bellot is poor, and that he was their chief sup ort. 
If then a generous offering should be made by the English people, it could not 
be better  norseanry nor more in conformity with the thoughts and wishes of the 
whole life of Bellot, than that it should be applied to succour his numerous sisters 
and brothers.” ° 

The following were the resolutions omens :—Ist. “‘ That the meeting, 
composed of various classes of Englishmen, being anxious to mark their 
deep sense of the noble conduct of Lieutenant BeHot, of the French Im- 

al navy, who was unhappily lost in the last Arctic expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin, resolve that their countrymen be invited to unite 
with them in promoting a general subscription for the purpose of erecting 
&@ monument to the memory of that gallant officer, to be placed at an ap- 
propriate spot at or near the Royal Hospital, Greenwich.’ This motion 
was seconded by Sir James Graham, ina very interesting speech, and sup- 
ported by Admiral E. Parry. 

The second resolution was : ‘‘ That the surplus of the subscription, after 
defraying the cost of the monument, be invested for the benefit of the 
members of the family of Lieutenant Bellot.”’ This resolution was moved 
by Colonel Sabine, and seconded by Captain Fitzroy. 

The third resolution was, ‘“‘ That it be an instruction to the sub-com- 
mittee to communicate with the municipal authorities of other ports of 
the United Kingdom, and with the naval commanders, in order to render 
the subscription general, and particularly among the seafaring population.” 
This eaten was moved by John Barrow, Esq., and seconded by Captain 


fourth resolution was—“ That the following gentlemen be a sub- 
committee to carry out the objects of the meeting :—Sir Roderick J. Mur- 
chison, chairman ; the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir J. Graham, Ald. Beaufort, 
Col. Sabine, Captains Fitzroy, Ommanney, and Inglefield ; with the Rev. 
was da Cidinen, to cpuming Os pee 
on. » in opening the proceedings, dwelt u the past 
history and gallant services of Lieutenant Bellot, and his dalanenaghetness 
in accompanying an English expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, in 
search of whom the t lieutenant had unhappily lost his life. The 
hon. chairman then read various documents, some of which are given 
above. Among the names of subscriptions to the meeting are :—Sir 
Murchison £25, the Earl of Ellesmere, £25, the Earl of Aberdeen, £25, 
the Earl of Clarendon, £25, Sir J. Graham, £25, Lord Overstone, £25, 
C. J. Mare, Kod £25, Lady Franklin, £25, and Miss Cracroft Lord 
John Russell, £20, John Barrow, oa £20, and the Marquis of owne, 
£20. The resolutions were received and agreed to with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The room was crowded to excess, and hundreds were outside 
anxious to gain admission, but could not.—London paper, Nov. 5. 


—_—_—so-_-_——_- 
FESTIVAL OF THE‘ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 
CELEBRATION OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The St. Andrew’s Society celebrated its One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Anniversary, last evening, by a grand yw at Metropolitan Hall. In 
the afternoon a business meeting was held in one of the parlours, the pro- 
ceedings being, as usual, private. Some new members were received. As 
the hour named for dinner approached, the company arrived, and were 
presented to the President, Adam Norrie, Esq., in the reception parlour. 
ye numerous were a Ogden, Esq., President of the 
St. las Society ; Dr. Beales. of the St. came Ll P. Roberts, 
President of St. David’s Society ; Mr. Sloan, of the “ Friendly Sons of St. 


. Patrick ;” J. E. Williams, of the New-England Society. 


The following are some of the officers selected at the preparatory meet- 




















ing, for the ensuing year :—President—Adam Norrie. Ist Vice Presi- 
dent—William H. pT aay 2d Vice President—James Hay. Mana- 
ers—Alexander McKenzie, William Whitewright, Jr., Samuel Cochran, 
illiam Brand, Joba Taylor Johnston, William Paton. Treasurer— 
Robert Hyslop. Secretary—Robert B. Campbell. 

The annual report states that the legitimate operations of the Society 
have progressed, during the past year, much in the usual way. The sum 
expended for the relief of the poor and destitute, amounts to nearly four- 
teen hundred dollars. The distribution is made by our Almoner, Mr. 
John F. Mackie, who examines personally into the merits of every appli- 
cant. Mr. Mackie is a Scotchman, of kind and charitable feelings, cool 
judgment, and is eminently qualified for the duty imposed upon him. It 
may be well to state that the members of the Society may guard them- 
selves from being imposed upon by doubtful applicants for charity, by 
sending them with a line to Mr. Mackie, No. 420 Broome-street, who will 
ascertain the facts of the case, and grant relief accordingly. This priv- 
ilege is not sufficiently appreciated. The Secretary, John Stevenson 
a Esq., declined a re-election, in consequence of his removal from 
the City. 

At a o’clock the company filed into the dining-room, preceded by 
a piper in full Highland costume, playing a Scotch air. The tables were 
furnished sumptuously, under the immediate direction of Mr. Leland.— 
The company numbered about one hundred and twenty. The head of the 
room was decorated by the flags of St. Andrew, St. George, and the Uni- 
ted States, intertwined. In the centre was a full length transparency of 
St. Andrew, with the motto 


“ Relieve the Distressed.” 
And beneath, that of the Society, 


“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” 


Grace was read by Rev. Dr. McLeod, and the good things were discuss- 
ed with an earnestness that left no doubt as to the sincerity of their 
thanks. Dodworth’s excellent band contributed materially to enliven the 
occasion, playing a variety of national airs, in every measure, from 
“ Monie Monk,” to “ Scotswha’ hae.” After the first course the piper 
marched round the the tables thrice, playing the National instrament.— 
After dessert, the Mull (a handsome one, mounted in silver, presented to 
the society by Mr. Maxwell,) was handed round, from which the truesons 
of Caledonia scooped largely, while some of the unitiated, in following 
their example, experienced a disagreeable titilation of the nasal organ.— 
The cloth being removed, some good “ Old Glenlevet” whiskey was sent 
round, and the President rose to pro the first regular toast. He 
thanked his brethren of St. Andrew’s for permitting him once more to ad- 
dress them. He bid all hisfriends a hearty welcome. Another yearhad 
gone by since last they took their places round this festive board ; and 
while its course had been marked by wealth and prosperity to many of 
their countrymen, it had been a phe late scene of sorrow and suffering to 
many others. Some of these had been brought tothe notice of the Socie- 
ty, and it was a source of satisfaction to know that its members were 
not untouched by these sufferings. He would not detain them by a de- 
tail of the Society’s doings ; but it afforded him sincere pleasure to say 
that its almoners had contributed to relieve the wants of large numbers— 
some of them unable, from sickness, to support themselves—others who, 
from long usage, might be considered permanent beneficiaries of the So- 
ciety. Among these latter were some aged members, and widows and 
orphans ; the Society deeming it better to support those who were weak, 
and unable to provide for themselves, rather than giveto thosewho were 
able to work. The report showed that the funds had been expended up- 
on worthy objects. Though the calls had been numerous, he had to say 
that the funds were stillin a flourishing condition. The yearly income 
had not only answered all demands, but left something to be added to the 
permanent funds. These considerations could not fail greatly to increase 
the pleasure of this reunion, so calculated to arouse the feelings and as- 
sociations of every true son of Scotland. He would now call on them to 
do honor to the first regular toa t : 

The day, and a’ wha’ honour it. Drank withenthusiasm. Air“ Auld 
Lang Syne.’’—Mr. Clirehugh was called on, and sang the ballad entitled 
“The spot where I was born.”—The President gave the second toast : 

The Land of Cakes, which was responded to, Mr, Clirehugh singing 
“’ve wandered on through many a land.”--Mr. Clirehugh’s voice was 
in excellent order, and the readiness with which he responded to the se- 
veral calls made upon him, afforded much satisfaction. 

The land we live in, was next duly honoured, the band playing “ Hail 
Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle,” with spirit.—Next came : 

The Queen. Drank with enthusiasm—the entire company rising and 
singing ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The President of the United States, was honoured with a like cordial 
response. Col. Maxwell sang an American ballad. 

The memory of Wallace and Bruce—Names dear to Scotland and 
to liberty, was drank in silence, the band playing “Scots wha’ hae’.”—Mr. 
Clirehugh sang “ Draw the Sword Scotland.” 

The City of New-York. Drank with honours. Air, “ There’s nae 
Luck about the House.”—The President gave the eighth regular toast : 

The Parish Schools of Scotland—The modest but efficient sources of 
her moral and intellectual distinction.—Mr Clirehugh sang, “ My ain 
Fireside.” 

The Representatives of the British Government in this Country fol- 
lowed, and was drunk with applause.—The President, in introducing the 
tenth regular toast, paid a tribute to their sister societies. They would, 
he felt, all join him in full bumper to the sentiment : 

Our Sister Charitable Societies, and their worthy representatives, our 
welcome sts. 

Dr. J. C. Beales, President of the St. George’s Society, responded. He 
thanked them for the manner in which the toast had been honoured, and 
especially for the manner in which he had been personally received. Hav- 
ing discharged this pleasant duty, and recollecting the able speakers who 
were to follow him in responding to the toast, he did not feel warranted 
in detaining them long. He always found it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween Englishmen and Scotchmen, when speaking of them ; for he regard- 
ed them as one people. But for one, he found by late reports, that Scot- 
land had found a grievance. [Laughter.] Since he was a boy he had 
heard the cry, “Justice to Ireland,” and what that meant they had not, 
fortunately, to discuss ; but “‘ Justice for Scotland” was a cry semewhat 
novel. [Laughter.] Now, asa liberal Englishman, he would say, if the 
Scottish lion had been taken down and snubbed, by all means restore him 
to his full honours. And for this he was the more anxious, as Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden were for clipping the claws of the British lion, and it 
was necessary that they should have one lion in a healthy state for com- 
bat. [Laughter.] Dr. B. continued, in a humourous strain, to speak of 
the claims of Scotland. He made allusions to what he called the bashful, 
modest, retiring nature of Young America, [Laughter, and said that 
when she bragged of her clippers and of beating John Bull, it must have 
been something to brag of. But now England looked to Scotland to pro- 
duce her Aberdeen clippers, which would prove to Young America that 
the naval contest remained to be tried again. He gave as a sentiment. 

Scottish Clippers--May they always see their competitors tugging in 
their wake. 

Mr. Samuel Sloane, representative of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
briefly responded, returning thanks for the honour done him. He gave : 

The Sons of St. Andrew and St. Patrick— Organized on the basis of 
honour and good fellowship—May their children honour their memories 
by their devotion to these objects. 

Mr. Peter Roberts, President of St. David’s Society, followed in an 
inaudible voice. He offered the following sentiment. 

The Emblems of the Land we have left, but more particularly this 
evening—the Thistle, the indigenous plant of Scotland. The thistle, 
the rose, the shamrock, and the emblem of my native principality, the 


R. | leek—may they ever be united, and their strength never lessened. 


Mr. De Peyster Ogden, President of the St. Nicholas Society, followed 
in his usually happy strain of spontaneous eloquence, greeting his brethren 
of St. Andrew’s Society in the name of his patron, St. Nicholas ; and not 
they alone—there were his friends of St. George, whose deeds of bravery 
would ever be celebrated, and his brothers of the Harp of Erin—that harp 
that would not continue to hang on the willow, but would yet strike forth 
notes of national liberty. Why was it that the sons of St. Nicholas were 
drawn more particularly to their friends of St. Andrew? History would 
tell. In the early days of this island, when New York was New Amster- 
dam, a small settlement of Scotch had made common footing with his old 
ancestors, the Dutch. 

It was said that societies of this kind gave rise to national hostilities. 
He thought not so, for he held that in the return to home there were sym- 
pathies and affections awakened which no blapdishments of a foreign land 
could call forth. Let them, then, a the patriot flame at their own 
altar, and returning to this land of their adoption they would be again 
welcomed. ; 

Mr. J. E. Williams responded on behalf of the New Englaud Society. 
He regretted the absence of the President of that Society : and he had no 
doubt that his presence in the place of that gentleman had suggested the 











bad enough. The speaker paid a tribute to Mr. Henry Grinnell, and said 
that his friend of the St. George’s society, in speaking of clippers, had for- 
tton one kind—the “ clipper men”—of whom Mr. Grinnell was chief. 
ne Yankee was, he claimed, a North American Scotchman ; and in this 
view he would give a sentiment : 

The shrewd, intelligent, upright Scotchman--We claim him as a 
European Yankee. 

The President gave the eleventh toast : 

Honest men and bonnie lassies, to which Mr. Campbell responded by 
singing a pleasant national song.—The last regular toast was then duly 
honoured, with a full bumper : 

“ May care and trouble never fash, and mirth and joy be with you a’!”” 
Mr. Maxwell, Vice President, was called on for a toast. He gave 

The New Members of this Society: May they emulate the zeal of 
their predecessors in promoting the eharitable objects of this Instttu- 
tion.—Mr. Carnachan returned thanks on behalf of the new members.— 
He gave : 

The Memory of Sir Walter Scott. [Drank in silence.} 

The President said he should “ ~ 3 the press,” to announce the receipt 
of several sentiments from their brother Societies in other States, by tele- 
graph. From the Society in Charleston they had 

_“ St. Andrews Day—Sacred for the rememberance of the past ; che- 
rished for the opportunity of reminding Scotchmen awa’ frae Scotia,” 

The Society of St. Andrew, in Potersvarg. Va., gave: 

“ The Bonds of pinay Bey mes us all as brethren.” 

From the St. Andrew iety in Philadelphia, they had the following : 

“ Ve’re unco’ throng, but ye tak’ time to give a helpin’ hand to a puir 
stranger. The drivin’ tide o’ trade has na washed awa’ your auld Scot- 
tish kindness. 

To this letter he had returned for a sentiment these lines : 

“« Attentive still tosorrow’s wail. 
Or modest merit’s silent claim, 
Oh! never may your sources fail, 
And never envy blot your name.” 

Mr Irvin responded to the toast of “ ex-Presidents,” in a few eloquent 
remarks, and gave— 

“ The Memory of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.’ Several son 
followed, and the company continued to enjoy themselves into the “ We 
sma’ hours anent the morn.”—JVew York Daily Times, Dec. 1. 

—_—_—_>——_— 


How to Srop a Ratmway Train.—This great end was the object of 
experiments on the East Lancashire line on Monday (the 7th ult.)—New- 
all’s Railway Break being the instrument tried. The result was satisfac- 
tory. Two trains at equal speed (40 miles an hour) were tried : the one 
was brought to a stand by a single person with the new apparatus in 138 
yards ; while the other, with the old break, ran 800 yards before it was 
stopped by the exertions of two persons. The scientific and practical men 
present expressed themselves highly gratified with the results. The new 
break has one important feature: it can throw the whole weight of com- 
pression by the breaks on every carriage and every wheel of the train at 
once. We have now an instrument by which we can bring a train to a 
state of rest, at the entrance of a station, from a speed of 40 or 50 miles, 
in 300 yards, or in little more than one-third of the space that would be 
required by the ordinary means. A train with the new apparatus has 
been on this line from the 15th of September, travelling 5874 miles, and 
making 2856 stoppage, without the machinery requiring repair; the 
wheels of the carriages in the time were little worn. The power of the 
breaks has been known, on level line, to bring the train to a stand, in 
spite of the tractile power of the engine, with full steam on. Another ad- 
vantage observed is, that the new apparatus gives perfect communication 
between guard and driver, as the break need only be applied in a modified 
degree to attract the notice of either.—London paper. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Glasgow, it is said, is to be supplied with water from Loch Katrine, at 

a cost of £1,200,000.——At the recent sale of the Mostyn estates, in the 
vale of Llangollen, the prices obtained were beyond all ordinary calcula- 
tion, several of the farms realising between sixty-five and seveuty years’ 
purchase on the present rentals. A large and influential company from 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c., attended.——T he famous New-Bruns- 
wick-built clipper, Marco Polo, sailed from Liverpool for Australia on 
the 9th ult., carrying 700 souls, inclading thecrew. Her departure made 
a stir in the port, and in the journals——Mr. Dargan, the real friend of 
Ireland, has contributed £100 towards the relief of the sufferers by the 
fate flood in Mallow.—-It is stated that Mr. Leeman, of York, has just 
purchased Newby Park from Mr."Hudson, for £190,000. The purchase is 
made on behalf of Viscount Downe, already a large landed proprietor in 
Yorkshire.——Mr. Ruskin has been delivering lectures on Architecture to 
crowded audiences, at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution Hall._— 
The Leipzic magistrates, in order to prevent bakers from selling wet 
bread, or freshly baked, whereby the weight is increased, have forbidden 
all fonves to be sold that have not been baked at least 48 hours.—_J,, D. 
Grant Daff, Esq., of Eden, has just purchased the estate of Blervie, near 
Forres, from the trustees of the late James, Earl of Fife. The purchase- 
money amounted to £42,000.——The celebrated novelist, Jules Sandeau, 
has been appointed librarian of the Mazarine Library. Cruvelli is said 
to be engaged by the Grand Opera at Paris for 100,000fr. a-year.; four 
months’ leave-——A commission of lunacy has been issued against Sir 
Hugh Palliser, Bart., now in a Dublin asylam.c—We hear that the sub- 
ject of consular fees abroad is likely to be brought under the notice of Par- 
liament in the next session, and that Mr. Hume, Mr. Seymour, and others, 
intend to bring forward a measure connected with acomplete remodelling 
of our consular system’——Sir Charles Shaw, a good authority, says that 
the Cossacks, as soldiers in action, are of comparatively little value. Ifa 
population of a country is against them, they would be massacred in de- 
tail. If the Cossacks enter the Turkish dominions, their real use will be 
lost, as they will be under the necessity of acting as a regular force, thus 
becoming an actual incumbrance.——The splendid yacht Darrynane, the 
property of the late Maurice O’Connell, Esq., M. P., has been sold by auc- 
tion at Cork, and purchased by Mr. G. Scott, of Queenstown, for £400. 
Under the title of Le Mousquetaire, Journal de M. Alexandre Dumas, 
that gentleman is about to start a new literary penny journal, in which 
M. Dumas and his son will be about the sole writers. The Government 
will not permit his paper to be cried in the streets. Alboni is to receive 
two thousard francsa night at the Italian Opera at Paris—— Respecting 
the progress of literature in Australia, it is said, that “ Bleak House” is 
extensively read ; that the « Uncle Tom” mania is on the wane ; and that 
a Catholic weekly newspaper, especially devoted to the discussion of 
Irish wrongs and grievances, has been established at Melbourne——A 
latin couplet was lately quoted in the Albion have been inscribed 
over the gateway of Lord Brougham’s chatea annes, .A London pa- 
per asks if he can be aware that the inscript ver his portal was the 
very one adopted by Gil Blas, when tha: versatile person retired to Arra- 
upon the profits of political rascality ’——-In going toand from Eng- 
land to Port Philip in Australia, the 4rgo, iron steamer, accomplished the 
voyage round the world in 121 days. Distance run, 27,000 miles. Con- 
sumption of fuel—outwards, 850 tong ; homewards, 972 tons. Number of 
days out, 59 ; dittohome, 62 ; total, 121——A pig-dealer in Grove-lane, 
Kensington, who is surrounded by aristocratic neighbours, has been cle- 
verly defeating the authorities in their attempts to remove the nuisance 
he creates. His pig-yard is in two parishes ; when a summons was issued 
from one parish, he removed the pigs into the other parish ; and vicever- 
sa. The magistrates directed summonses to be issued on account of both 
parishes simultaneously.——A song by Dante, hitherto unpublished, has 
been found in the library of Prince Barberini, at Rome.——We read of a 
miserable novelty that would send John Ruskin into fits:—-A column con- 
sisting entirely of glass, placed ona pedestal of Carrara marble, and sur- 
mounted by a statue of Peace. six feet high, by the celebrated sculptor, 
Rauch, is about to be erected in the Garden of the Peace, at Potsdam.— 
The shaft will be ornamented with spiral lines of blue and white. ——The 
long-continued mild weather is favourable for those vulgar and unbecom- 
ing bonnets, worn by ladies on the back of the head. The last noveity is 
a couple of very fine gutta-percha lines, so arranged as to prevent these 
apologies for a bonnet from falling off backwards. The milliners who 
have sailor-lovers, call them fore-stays.——Great improvements in litbo- 
graphic printing bave been introduced in London. Impressions can now 
be taken by steam. At Exeter, in England, § the Sth ult., the police 
and the town-boys had a conflict, the latter su fully persisting in the 
usual celebration of Gay Fawkes’s Day.——A bookseller at Southampton 
has been prosecuted for selling American reprints of Macaulay’s history. 
Longmans, the London publishers have behaved generously, and not press- 
ed for the penalties incurred——Her Majesty the Queen, hearing of the 
very heavy drain upon the funds of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and 
Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, consequent upon the late disastrous 
gales, has, with her accustomed liberality, presénted this valuable institu- 
tion, of which she is patron, with the sum of 100 guineas ——A paragraph 
above speaks of Alexander Dumas establishing a uew journal in Paris. It 


















words of Burns, when called upoz to say grace over a rather poor dinner: 
* May nothing worse be sent,” intimating that he was, in all conscience, 


is now stated that he projects a residence here——Prince William Paul, 
of Wurtemberg, has ved at New Orleans, from the Pacific, also Vis- 
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counts Elmley and Ingestrie, from Mexico.——The assassin of Col. Mavki- 
£0n was hung at Pesbawur on the Ist of Oct. Fears of an insurrection 
were entertained ; but the small force of British troops was well prepared, 
and the populace remained quiet.— 








MR. DION BOURCICAULT, 
On TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6ra, Wit Commence 113 SERIES OF 
WINTER EVENINGS, ; 
With a Literary Sketch of Eu: opean Society, Painted from views taken in London and Paris. 





On Thursday Evening, December &th, MR. BOURCICAULT will relate 


The Story of the Stage. 

Being the Life and Adventures of Two Muses. A Classical Tale. JUnstrated with the follow- 
ing views :—}. Arcadia, in Ancient Greece, 500 years before Christ. 2. The Mysteries of Eleusis, 
in Attica. 3. The first representation ot ‘* Prometheus Bound” in the Lenaion, or Theatrai Tem- 
he of Bacchus at Athens. 4, A village in Calabria, 500 years after Christ. 5. A Masque in 

ampton Court Gardens, given by Cardinal Wc lsey to Henry VIII. 6. The first representation 
of ** Hamlet” in the Blackfriars Theatre, with the following strong cast : 

Hemlet......... so ciecc AMADOR 1 The Ghee 0.4 000 once cesses Shakspesre 


7. Windsor Castle in the time of Elizabeth, during the representation of the “* Merrie Wives of 
Windsor’’ before the Queen. [by Command. 8 Windsor Castle in the time of Victoria. The Ru- 
bens Gallery during the representation of Mr. Bourcicault’s comedy of * Used Up,” before the 
Queen. By Command. This painting is authentic in every detail ; - 

w@ These subjects, incidental to the matter, have been treated by the most distinguished paint- 
ers in England. 





On Thursday Evening, Dec. 15th, Mr. BOURCICAULT will give his 
Pen and Ink Sketch of Woman. 
@™ On this subject there will be no painting. 





On Thursday Evening, December 22d, MR. BOURCICAULT will conelude his series of Four 
"Therary So'rees by a relation of his own career, entitled 
My Literary Life; 
Being Adventures of a Literary Man in London and Paris. Anecdotes of Literary and Political 
Celebrities in Europe. The Art of Writing Dramas, and the greater art of getting them played. 
Some account of the Originals in London High Life, from which Mr. Bourcicault drew the most 
popular characters in his Comedies, A glance at the “‘ London Press,”’ &c. &c. 





These Entertainments will be given at the 
HOPE CHAPEL, 718 BROADWAY. 
Admission, wy Cents. Tickets to be had at the principal Hotels; at Hall & Co.’s Browdway ; 
at Van Orden & King’s, Wall Street ; and at the Chapel on the days of the entertainmeat. Each 
Ticket secures @ seat corresponding with its number. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERT.—METROPOLITAN HALL. 
IN AID OF THE CHARITABLE FUND OF THE 
ST GEORGE & BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
ON MONDAY EVEN ING, DECEMBER 5, 1553. 
When the following Programme will be presented. 


PART IL. 
eer ee) ee 
Solo, Cornet-a-Piston.......... * Botreupe”’? HERR KCENIG............ 0000 Angelina 
Symphony,........ “Tae ANDANTE,” from the celebrated Surprise Symphony....... Haydr 
Aria, ‘‘ Veprat Carino,’’ (first time,) from the Opera of Don Juan MLL. ANNA ZERR, Morar’ 


Bottesiui 


Solo, Contra Basso, on Themes from Rossini’s Opera of William Tell 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI. 
Symphony, the “‘ Finats Attecro Mo xto,”’ including the famous Fugue with two 
su . from the celebrated “ Jupiter Symphony ...... 2... 0. cee eeee cee eee Mozart 
Quadrille Nationa), THE AMERICAN, Supresly composed by M. Jullien since his 
arrival in America, and containing all the principal National Melodies Ar- 
with Twenty Solos and Variation.s To be performed by twenty of M. 
Ja fib RUN UND NUIUNIONIL 65.6 boo toes coe con bes ccecccseecee sodees Jullien 


Intermission for Promenade—Fifteen Minutes. 





PART II. 

The Fnglish Nationa] Anthem......................+++..*GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
Arranged by M. Jullien, for Full Orchestra, with Solos for the Ophecleide, Trombone, 
and Cornet-a-Piston, performed by Mr. 8. HUGHES, Mr. WINTERBOTTOM 

and HERR KENIG, 
Grand Operatie Selection and Fantasia, from the @pera of Don Juan. Including the 
Introduction and Recitative of the Commendatore—the dnet ‘‘ La ci darem’’—the 
hanalian Song—the Minuet and March—the Aria ‘‘ Il Mio Tesoro”—the cele 
brated Serenade, and the Grand Septet and Finale—with Solos for Oboe, Bas- 


soon, ey and Cornet-a-Piston, by MM. LAVIGNE, HARDY, HUGHES, 

SEY oss 50d Ve ceceRpic > nck hs Feds b Uaatee inc} abd Oe Ko os. mem 
Alpine Melody... ......‘*Forcer Me Nor’ MMLE. ANNA ZERR...... ... Charles Heas 
Valse, ‘La Prima Donna.” Composed expressly by command of the Queen of Eng- 

land, and formed at the Court Balls at Buckingham Palace. The Solos and 

Cadenzas for the Cornet-a Piston, performed by HERR KCZNIG.......... 0.20008 Jullien 
Solo, Clarionet, Air with Brilliant Variations, M. WUILLE............ ... ccc cee cee While 
a “Tue Katypip,” or ‘ Souvenirs of Castle Garden and Autumn”... .,. Jullien 


” 
Quadrille National, “THE ENGLISH” Composed as a companion to the Irish, 
Scotch and Welch. No. 1. Convivial. No. 2. Gothic No. 3. Barlesqne. No. 4. 
Sentimental. No.5. Naval and Military, ....... 00.0... 0 cece ce ccc cece seceeee: Jullien 


Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE DOLLAR. 
On this occasion there willbe No Reserved Seats. Tickets may be obtained at W. 
Hall & Son’s 239 Broadway ; 8. ©. J ollie’s, 300 Broadway ; Van Norden & Ring. 45 Wall Sireet ; 
of the Committee of the Society, and at the Office of the AlLion, 10 Park Place. 


—— 


Diep.—On Thursday, the 24th inst., in this City, at the residence of her un- 
cle, James L. Curtis, Esq., Laura, aged twenty-one years and three menths, 
eldest danghter of John R. Hamilton, Esq., Q.C.; of New Carlisle, Canade, Fast 


a The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 





Exchange at New York on London, 1093¢ @ 1097;. 
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There is an awkwardness in penning a summary of the European news 
ofthe 16th instant., brought by the last Collins steamer, whilst ore is ex- 
pecting at any moment to hear the gun that proclaims a laterarrival. It 
must be done, nevertheless ; and we notice therefore, as the prominent 
items, the rumoured resignation of Lord Aberdeen, and the confirmed ae- 
counts of Russian discomfiture on the Danube.—With respect to our noble 
Premier and his retirement from office, there is nothing whatever to guide 
us in estimating the truth of the report, as a matter of accomplished fact. 
We can but say that it is highly probable ; as will be obvious to those who 
have watched the course of events, and seen how reluctant he has been to 
take that decided stand in European politics, to which the British Cabinet 
seems now to be irresistibly impelled. Lord Aberdeen indeed may have 
some hesitation in meeting Parliament, as Prime Minister, since it is un- 
deniable that his timorous and vacillating policy has been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing the Russo-Turkish quarrel to a warlike head ; and 
were there any party ready to occupy their places, we believe that the 
Ministry would be driven from office, as a retribution for their blundering 
herein. Small incidents also are sometimes less deceptive than those that 
stand more prominently before the public eye, but are purposely shrouded 
in official mist. If therefore there be truth in the information given us 
that the British residents at St. Petersburgh have been warned that they 
may be called upon to retire from that city at three days notice, and that 
the Czar has summarily dismissed all the British wotkmen employed in 
his naval arsenals, the relations between the two countries must be in a 
very ticklish condition. Now Lord Aberdeen, for many reasons, is not the 
man for snch a crisis as may be imminent. If it really come, he will 
scarcely bide the storm ; and for our own part, we incline to hope that it 
may come at once, for the sooner Europe is disabused of the bug-bear of 
Cossack supremacy, the better it will be for the peace and well-doing of 
mankind. Napoleon’s oft-quoted and grandiloquent prophecy has been 
productive of infinite mischief; we shall be glad to see one-half of it blown 
to the winds, so that a clear stage may be left for exposing the fallacy of 
the other. To be a misbeliever may be exceedingly presumptuous ; but 
we really cannot at present see any signs whatever, that within fifty years 
from the utterance of the oracular phrase, Europe will be either Cossack or 
Republican. 

The telegraph, with its message after message, seriously complicates 
the accounts that reach London and Paris from the seat of war. The 
journalists however seem to agree that there has been considerable fight- 
ing, and that the Russians have decidedly had the worst of it. The very 
latest communication frem Vienna comes emphasized with the words, 
“this is authentic,” intended perhaps as a sly hit at some of its lying 
predecessors; and the “ authentic” tells us how Prince Gortschakoff has 
been driven in upon Bucharest, with a loss in several engagements of no 
less than 3000 men. But we promised our readers that we would not de- 
vote much space to unreliable bulletins; and we shall keep our word. 
We have generally some British fighting on band, that claims to be cir- 
cumstantially related. Let that suffice. We have but one word more; 
General Klapka, the gallant Hungarian defender of Comorn, has received 
4 comm:ssion jn the Turkish army. This would scarcely have happened, 


_if the Porte bad been satisfied as to the suspicious neutrality announced 
| by the Cabinet of Vienna. 

_ In our domestic affairs, there is little to be noted. The operatives still 
| hold out, but taere are symptoms of a return to work, especially amongst 


_ | the colliers.-The Times attaches little importance to the tale of Russian 


| movements against the British in Northern India.—In addition to the 
_ Eastern question, municipal and sanitary reform appear to be the leading 
| topics of the hour, with a marvéllous indifference touching further reform 
| in Parliament.—-Anotber national Scottish meeting at Glasgow is adver- 
| tised, at which Lord Eglinton is again to preside. This sameness of ad- 
| vocacy does not ague much for the depth of feeling said to be prevalent, 
of which we have already expressed some doubt, 





The Paris journals are partially unmuzzled on the subject of Eastern 
affairs, as though their regulator had not quite made up his mind asto the 
course which would best suit his purposes, and was desirous of eliciting 
some expression of public opinion. We remain still convinced that Louis 
Napoleon has no definite policy whatever ; but that he watches the game 
played amongst his neighbours, equally ready to march an army into 
Switzerland, at the call of Austria, for the suppression of freedom in the 
Cantons, or to invade Sardinia and proclaim Republicanism in Northern 
Italy. His alliance with Great Britain suits him for the moment, and we 
sincerely hope he may continue in the mood ; but we must have no more 
Lord Malmesburys relying upon his magnanimity and truthfulness.—The 
conspirators, who plotted the Emperor’s assassination at the Opera Co- 
mique, some months since, have been on trial in Paris, and the event has 
caused some stir. There is no doubt that the plot was a grave one, and 
came nigh success. The miserable would-be murderers have shown much 
reckless daring and a spirit of bravado, whilst under examination, such as 
to prove that red-republicanism is not entirely extinct.—Their intended 
victim had gone to Fontainebleau with the Empress, there to play at bunt- 
ing, in masquerade costumes of the age of Louis XV. Considering who and 
what that monarch was, this aping him isan audacious freak. Luckily for 
the Bonaparte, the Charivari dare not portray him. 





The accounts from China are full of interest ; but they cover too much 
gavund, for any but the most cursory allusion. Shanghai, it now appears, 
has been taken from the Imperial sway, but not by the regularly organiz- 
ed force of rebels who have gradually been over-spreading the Flowery 
Kingdom. The successful invaders are a rabble of marauding vagabonds ; 
and many such have been calléd into existence during the protracted war- 
fare between the Government and the revolutionary leaders.—One curious 
incident should not be omitted, whilst we omit the disgusting details of 
treachery, imbecility, cruelty, and cowardice, which have become habitual 
throughout the land. The Custom House being either demolished or closed, 
and its officials of course dispersed, the British and Ameriean traders at 
Shanghai were desirous of pushing off their loaded vessels, without clear- 
ance, and without the payment of certain duties whivh they would have 
been but too happy toevade. It may be observed too, that the trade in 
opium and the general course of mercantile dealings with the natives are 
apt to induce a liberal toleration as regards smuggling, and perhaps to 
engender a low code of commercial honour. In this case however, we are 
glad to see that both the British and American Consuls interposed, and 
resolutely insisted, in the teeth of some opposition, that the shippers and 
consignees should pay, or undertake to pay, to them respectively, on ac- 
count of the Chinese Government, the duties which would have been le- 
vied,under other circumstances. We fear the barbarians will scarcely appre- 
ciate this sensitiveness to national faith and honour ; but it was none the 
less proper and commendable, 


Amongst the local and minor occurrences of the week, three arrivals 
may be mentioned ; and may be noted in the order of their importance, if 
not according to their relative dates. Two of the three comers are living 
men; the third is an inanimate object: yet we believe that the one en- 
grosses and will engross more of public attention than the two. 

In the first place then, solving all doubts as to his release at Smyrna, 
the Hungarian exile, Martin Koszta, has once more reached these shores 
in safety. But of him why should we speak? He certainly did not show 
much gratitude to the American Eagle, when shelter beneath its wing was 
generously offered him. Nay, he refused to be a hero ; 


now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 


Mr. John Mitchel, the Irish exile, and the second on our list, is indeed a 
man of different stamp, and has already found a certain degree of favour 
and popularity in our midst. But these are not of an enduring kind, so 
far at least as Americans are concerned, although it may be absolutely 
impossible to exhaust the credulousness of his own countrymen, or to im- 
press them with the difference between impassioned and practical oratory. 
And it was a curious coincidence, that whilst on Tuesday we were quietly 
reading Mr. Mitchel’s speech, delivered at a public dinner given him, on 
the 25th ult., at San Francisco, the news-boys were sounding through the 
streets his arrival in this city. But it may be questioned whether a pe- 
rusal of that speech gained the eloquent speaker of it many friends 
amongst the influential men of this metropolis, however much of sympa- 
thy with his sufferingsjand admiration for his talents may have been wide- 
ly and generally felt. It was not in good taste, to call the Queen of 
Great Britain a “she-tyrant.” for the world, that respects her for her 
personal character, knows also that her will in public affairs is the 
will of her constitutional advisers. Nor was there wit in sneering at 
the late Industrial Exhibition in Dublin. Nor common sense in allu- 
ding to the political condition of France, as superior to that of Ire- 
land. Nor justice in declaring that the violation of the Post office, 
occurring in one memorable instance and denounced by parliament 
and press and people, was the practice of the British authorities. 
Nor truth, in stating that “‘ the Queen and her servants deliberately en- 
deavoured for two whole years to procure his death underhand, in secret 
dungeons.”’ So grossly was all this overdone, that persons of the least 
reflective minds must come to the conclusion that the scrap of Mr. Mit- 
chel’s San Francisco address most immediately to the point was the com- 
parison between himself and Rip Van Winkle, when the latter woke after 
his twenty years’ slamber. Whether Ireland would or could become a 
Republic, under the direction of a few enthusiastic dreamers, is a subject 
that we do not feel called upon to discuss. We are quite sure that Mr, 
Mitchel does not understand the American people—at least on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. He has much to unlearn, before he can become a 
teacher here.——For the rest, he has been heartily greeted by the Irishmen 
of New York and its adjacent towns, and will probably be paraded and 
feasted by civic officers and men in and out of office, who desire to have a 
small portion of his new and temporary sun-light reflected upon their own 
dear selves. When however he has lived here awhile, he will learn—if he 
can be anything but a dreamer—one remarkable and distinguishing trait 
in the American character, as exhibited in their own fierce political con- 
flicts amongst themselves. Parties here know when they are beaten. Let 
him watch an election or two. Let him note the bitter antagonism of the 
day preceding, and the good-humoured submission of the day following. 
Then let him flatter himself, ifhe can, that the world hereabouts takes any 
profound interest in an impracticable ‘‘ cause’’ and an ever-restless cham- 
pion. Mr. Mitchel an¢ his friends chose to measure themselves, with lu- 
dicurously inadequate streuggh, against a power by far too strong for 
them. Ifhe thinks he can get up a new crusade, he grossly deceives himself. 
The third arrival in New York is then, we say, the most important of 
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the three ; and we mean that of the Great Republic, the vast and mag- 
nificent specimen of naval architecture, built in Boston, and now loading 
here for Liverpool. This Triton dwarfs all the celebrated clippers into 
minnows. She measures 4555 tons, and is one sixteenth of a mile im 
length ! adding to the vast proportions of those masses of timber, the Co- 
lonial-built Baron Renf,ew, or Columbus, more than the symmetry of the 
swiftest skimmer of the seas, with the strength of the stoutest “leviatham 
of the deep.” As she lies at the wharf at the foot of Dover street, she is 
a spectacle for any one, who has an eye for design or workmanship, and 
fully warrants the expressions of pride and wonder that escape from her 
numérous visitors—This is not exactly the place for detail of a ship’s di- 
mensions ; but we add a few of the leading particulars, because this expe- 
riment is one of moment to the commercial community, inasmuch as it is 
intended for a test of the advantages of size in ensuring speed and safety. 
The Great Republic then is 325 long on deck, with 53 feet beam, and 39 
feet depth ofhold. She has four masts, and the Forbes’ rig ; but does not 
appear to be at all over-sparred, as is the case with so many of the ¢lip- 
pers. Her main-mast is 124 feet long, and 44 inches in diameter ; her 
main-yard 115 feet, and 28 inches. All the best of the modern contrivances 
for saving labour, and prompt working, have been ingeniously adopted ; 
amongst which should be mentioned a small steam-engine of 15 horse- 
power, on the upper deck, to be used in loading and unloading, hoisting 
top-sails, and sundry other heavy operations. She has a boat too, fitted 
for receiving this engine, which by means of a screw-propeller is expected 
to tow the huge monster through a calm, at the rate of three knots an 
hour. This, in the Tropics, may be of immense advantage. 

We have only to add that this splendid vessel has cost nearly $300,000. 
Her builder and principal owner, Mr. Donald McKay, is well known, as 
the constructor of the Flying Cloud, the Sovereign of the Seas, anda 
fieet of famous ships. The newspaper paragraphs further tell us, and we 
are not likely to omit the record, that he is of Scottish origin and born in 
Nova Scotia. He has grafted upon that good stock the daring enterprise 
that distinguishes the commercial men of this country. The Great Re- 
public will astonish Liverpool. May she fly across the ocean in unprece- 
dented time! 

Returning for a moment to the subject of American diplomatic cos- 
tume, in respect to which we had a few words to say, last Saturday, we 
have now to record two little incidents connected therewith, that have oc- 
curred at foreign Courts, and are narrated by our contemporaries here.— 
The Kings of Prussia and of Holland, it seems, resented the proposed in- 
novation, and declined to receive the U. S. Ministers respectively aceredi- 
ted to them. Embarrassment and conflict ensued in each case ; but the 
result showed a drawn battle, for Etiquette remained master of the field 
at Berlin, whilst Progress triumphed at the Hague. In other words, Go- 
vernor Vroom of New Jersey consented to don some sort of uniform, that 
he might be presented to the Prussian monarch, whilst Mr. Belmont per- 
sisted in carrying out his instructions from Washington, and, clad in citi- 
zen’s dress, paid his respects to the Dutch sovereign. It is not a little 
singular that the favorer of old usages should be a native-born American, 
whilst the advocate of Republican rights was, but the other day, Consul 
General of Austria in this port, and the financial agent of the Roths- 
childs. 

To the above illustration of the way in which politicsact upon manners, 
we have to add anotier trifle, showing that social distinctions follow as 
surely in the train of} wealth, as in that of Royal or aristocratical insti- 
tutions.--One of the daily journals of this city, the one that prides itself 
upon being the organ of Labour in its struggles with Capital, tells us of a 
recent wedding, the parties to which were a distinguished Southern beau- 
ty, and an eminent New York banker. There is nothing strange fo the 
fact, for times have changed since the day when old Timotheus strung bis 
lyre 5 smh ’ . 

None but the rich, none but the rich, none but the rich deserve the fair, 
ought now to be the burthen of the song. There is, we say. nothing stri- 
king in the fact ; but in the modeof its announcement there is a pamphlet, 
if not a volume, of significance. Our clever brother of the quill, whose 
favourite theme is the dignity of the hard-fisted, heads his epithalamic 
greeting with the title, Marriage In Hicu Lire! So truly do extremes 
meet. The London Morning Post could scarcely have varied the phrase. 




















The Court-Martial at Montreal on the privates of the 26th Regt., 
charged with breach of discipline at the Gavazzi riot, has been brought 
to asummary close. The civil law bas overruled the military, the first 
prisoner having been brought on writ of Habeus Corpus before Mr. Justice 
Aylwin, and discharged on his own recognizances, the Court holding that 
a charge of felony was involved in the proceedings, and that consequeutly 
the Court-Martial could not legally try the man for the same offence, un- 
der a different plea. Whether the authorities at the Horse Guards will 
relish this invasion of their privileges, remains to be seen ; but we think 
that General Rowan has done very wisely in adjourniug the investigation, 
and referring the matter to the home authorities. It is bad enough to 
postpone the enquiry and leave so painful a question still unsettled ; but 
any approach to aconflict between the civil and the military powers woul@ 
have been, by many degrees, worse. 

We observe with great satisfaction that the tonnage of vessels passing 
through the Welland Canal, for the year ending on the 30th of September 
last, exceeded by twenty per cent that registered during the preceding 
twelve months. In 1852 the amount is set down at 633,269 tons; in 1853 
at 780,335. 

Col. Lloyd, the British Chargé to Bolivia, is said to have been with- 
drawn, in consequence of some dispute with the local government. 








Congress is to assemble on Monday, and if our neighbours do not great- 
ly exaggerate the case, a very stormy session will ensue. Seldom indeed, 
have the political elements been more plentifully charged with thunder.. 
—The papers are discussing the President’s Message, in anticipation ; bat 
we see no good cause for taking all that trouble. Itisalways lengthy’ 
enough, and sometimes weighty enough, when delivered, to satisfy. The: 
usual reports regarding reciprocity and the fisheries are also afloat ; bat 
to neither of them do we feel inclined to refer, until they assume somede- 
finite shape. 

We regret to learn that Captain Gunnison, of the Topographical Corps, 
Mr. Kearn, who was an engineer, and six others of his party, have been 
murdered by a band of Indians, at Sevier River. in the Utah Territory.— 
The surveyors, it is said, were probably misiaken for Mormons, between 
whom and the Indians there is war to the knife. 








The .V. Y. Herald, in its unceasing and unscrupulous desire tostir up 
enmity against Great Britain, has issued two of its libels daring the week. 
In the first, it falsely asserts that Mr. Crampton refused to rise at one of 
Jullien’s concerts when Hai! Columbia / was played, and every other in- 
dividual was on his feet. In the second, with equal falsehood, it states 
that an anti-slavery agitator is on his way hither from England, with 
the concurrence of the principal members of the British Government. 


All our city readers, of every denomination, are most respectfully in- 
voked to be present at St. George’s Annual Concert, that takes place om 
Monday evening, at Metropolitan Hall. To mention Jullien’s name and 
refer to the programme, ought to be sufficient invitat’on, so far as the en- 
tertainment is concerned. The attractions of nationality and benevo- 
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a few will come for the purpose of watching the development of those home 
iafluences that are sure to be elicited from our countrymen, when they 
congregate on these public occasions. The St. George’s Concert has, for 
many years past, been one of the most successful of the season. This one 
ought to be better than the best. 


The sons of St. Andrew held their annual gathering, on Wednesday 
last, at the Metropolitan Hotel, and joyously celebrated their national 
festival. What was done and said on the occasion is recorded in another 
column. 

Reform in the expenditure of the Corporation of New York is at length 
promised. The requisite budget for 1854 is estimated at only four millions 
and a half of dollars, being half a million below that of 1853. The alter- 
nate mud and dust remain in possession of the highways.—We have been 
perhaps saved from an explosion. The Mayor bas confiscated the 788 
kegs of gunpowder, lately discovered in a barge at one of the wharfs, 
The proceeds will be admirably placed. They go to the Fund for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of Firemen.—A perpetual injunction 
has happily averted the danger and nuisance of the threatened rail-road 
in Broadway. But speculators are keen and persevering. They are try- 
ing to force one upon the public by some new and ingenious process, 
which may or may not be lawful.—The frightful mortality, by cholera, on 
board of emigrant ships arriving from Europe, still continues. Some 
vessels are decimated ; some afflicted in larger proportion. The remedy 
is difficult to discover or enforce. Less crowding might be rendered im- 
perative ; but who can enforce decency and cleanliness? 








We have hitherto accidentally omitted to notice and welcome the first 
issue of the /Vorthern Daily Times, a journal recently started in Liver- 
pool, being the first daily newspaper ever published in that flourishing 
and enterprising town. That four hundred thousand people could have 
lived and moved so long, without morning and evening records of their 
proceedings, is matter of surprise and comment on this side of the At- 
lantic. Success to the new adventurer in our ranks! 





We invite attention to Mr. Bourcicault’s Lectures, as they will befound 
advertised above. They were commended to public notice, in these co- 


lumns, several weeks ago. 
ed 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1854. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we inform our Subscribers, that our an- 
nual presentation engraving is on the point of completion, by Mr. A. H. 
Ritchie of this city, whose *‘ Columbus” and “‘ Mary, Queen of Scots” have 
been so generally admired.—For the subject we have gone to Landseer, 
one of the very first of our English artists ; and we believe that in a copy 
of his famous “ Return from Hawking,” the admirers of Art will not be 
disappointed. Some additional interest attaches to this selection, inas- 
much as the original picture was painted for the Earl of Ellesmere, in the 
year 1836, and contains portraits of himself, the Countess, and several of 
their then youthful children, in addition to those equestrian and canine 
portraits for which Sir Edwin Landseer is unrivalled. 


Appointutents. 


The Duke of Newcastle has offered the appointment of Lieut.-Governor of the 
colony of Victoria to Sir Charles Hotham ; who “ only awaits the Royal com- 
mand” to enter upon the duties of that office. Sir Charles Hotham, born in 
1806, has "gt pm himself in the naval service. He was Midshipman of 
the Naiad, and assisted at the reduction of an Algerine brig of war under the 
batteries of Rona, in 1824; was nominated a K.C.B. for his distinguished ser- 
vices in the operations in La Plata in 18.5 ; was a Commodore on the West 
coast of Africa from 1846 to 1849 ; and more recently the diplomatic representa- 
tive of Great Britain to the Agentine Confederation.—R. Handyside, Esq., H.M. 
Sdlicitor-General for Scotland, one of the Lords Justiciary of the Outer Court, 
in the room of Lord Anderson, deceased.—James Craufurd, Esq., Sheriff De- 

ute of Perthshire, Solicitor-General for Scotland.—The Iris nals announce 

hat Dr. Higgin has been translated from Limerick ta. Dage hoe ; and 
that Dr. Griffin, late fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Rectoy of Confeacle, 
has been appointed to the see of Limerick.—W. T, Napier Champ, -, Colo- 
nonial Secretary for Van Diemen’s Land.—George Price, Esq., to be a Member 
of the Council of the Island of Jamaica ; Charles Girdlestone, Esq., of the Vir- 
gin Islands ; John Work, Esq., of Vancouver's Island.—H. C. Rothery, Esq., 
Registrar of the High Court of Admiralty, in the place of H. B. Sawby, Esq., 
resigned.—The appointment of Ulster King at Arms has been given to Mr. John 
Bernard Burke, the well-known geologist. 





Scorca JupicraL CHANGES._-We regret to learn that Lord Fullarton has felt 
‘himself compeiled to give in his resignation as a judge of the Court of Session, 
on account of increasing bad health. It is rumoured that Mr. Hercules Robert- 
son will be chosen as his successor. Mr. Neaves has also been named for the 
appointment.— North British Datly Mai. 


Arn. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 11.—2d Regt of Drags; Lt Freeman to be Capt, b-p, v Sco 
bell, who ret: Cor Prentis to be Lt, b-p, v Freeman. 12th Regt of Ft; Ens 
> be Lt, b-p,v Wilkie, whose pro, b-p, on the 2ist of Oct, 1853, has been 
cancelled. 14th Ft; Capt Proby, from 74th Ft, to be Capt, y Macdonald, who 
ex. 15th Ft; Lt Applewhaite, from 23d Ft, to be Lt, v Tilghman, app Pay- 
master. 39th Ft; Lt-Col Cole, from h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Wright, 
C B, who ex; Maj Munro to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Cole, who ret; Capt Wolfe to be 
Maj, be v Munro; Lt Warner to be Capt, b-p, v Wolfe; Ens Milligan to be Lt, 

-p, ¥ Warner; G Young, Gent, to be Ens, »V Milligan. 41st Ft; Lt Skip- 
with to be Capt, b-p, v Welis, who ret; Ens Allan to be Lt, b-p, v Skipwith; A 
Lowry, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Allan. 42d Ft; Lt Jervoise, from 23d Ft, to be 
Lt, v Kennedy, who ret upon h-p. 46th Ft; R Coote, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
‘Stretton, who ret. 53d Ft; Lt Peel to be Paymaster, v Hall, who ret upon h-p. 
57th Ft; Lord Vane to be Ens, b-p, v Lee, who ret. 60th Ft: Sec Lt Cockburn 
to be First Lt, w-p, v Du Cane, dec. 67th Ft; B Disney, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
v Basset, app to 72d Ft. 69th Ft; O Roberts, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Leggett, 

ro. 72d Ft; Lt Alison to be Capt, b-p, v Evelyn, who ret; Ens the HonS 
ard to be Lt, b-p, v Alison; Ens Basset, from 67th Ft, to be Ens, v Ward. 
‘74th Ft; Capt Macdonald, from 14th Ft, to be Capt, v Proby, whoex. 2d WI 
Regt; Ens Cockeil to be Lt, b-p, v Leslie, who ret; R Bourne, Gent, to be Lt, 
b-p, v Cockell; J Harger, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Hill, dec. 

Hosrrrau Srarr.—T Whitty, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Fore Sin- 
clair, app to 93d Ft. 4 . ree 

Minirary Memorrars.—Mr. Richardson, the sculptor, has been commissioned 
by the officers of the 43d Regiment to erect suitable memorials to those officers 
of the regiment who fell in the discharge of their duty in the late Kaffir war in 
South Alrica. To Captain Ormsby Gore, for Oswestry Charch - to Lieutenant 
the Hon. — W ppg for Tettenhall Church, near Welvechampoan ; and to 
Dr. Davidson, for St. Mary’s Church, Perth ; the designs submitted having re- 
ceived the approval of Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Percy rton Herbert and the 
other officers ou the committee. 

Navy. 


Arrowruents.—Capt. Key is confirmed to the command of the screw-frigate 
Amphion, 34, and Capt. Patey, whose accident compelled him to invalid from 
her, has had his leave extended by the Admiralty to two years to pertect his 
tecovery from the serious injuries he sustained in the disc of his duties, as 
already well known..—Lieuts.: W. H. J. Browne, who served twice in the Arc- 
tic sunens, in search of Sir John Franklin, first with Sir James , in the 
Enterprise, and second with Capt Austen, in the Resolute, has received notice 
of his appointment to the Blenheim, 60, screw steam guard-ship, at Portsmouth; 
i. Wilmot, to the Lxcellent; T. M. F. Bond to the Royal George, 120; and W. 
Peyton and T. M. Wynward to the Frolic, 16; W. F. Gregory to the Duke of 

ellington.—Paymaster, Colwell to the Agamemnon. : 

Promorions.—Masters, Parsons and Laen to be Retd. Commrs. 


It appears that Capt. John Shepherd, late of the Flag-ship at Portsmouth, i 
to succeed Commodore Eden as Gaperintendent of Woolwich Dock- Yard. Te 
,  mapayrpen is a Very unpopular one, Capt. Shepherd’s claims being greatly in- 

or to those of many other officers. The abuses of the Admiralty are how- 
ever a very old story.—Near Adml. Sir Edmund Lyons, G. B. B., second in com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, sailed from Plymouth, for his station, on the 7th 
ult., with his flag in the Terrible, 16.—The President, 50, Capt. Barridge, with 
the flug of Rear-Acmiral Price, sailed from Plymouth for the South American 
station, on the 3rd wt.—The London, 90, has sailed from Spithead, for the Me- 
diterranean; and the Jedéen,6, arrived there from Halifux and Bermuda.— 
peer. Elphick has been wwarded the vacant out-pensionship of Greenwich 

ospital. 











Ovituary. 
* Apna, Nesuam.—This veteran officer died on the 5th ult. at Exmouth, i 
she 65th year of his ~ He entered the navy in January, 1782, as first-class 
ad Juno.—la 1789, when @ midshipman and travelling in 





France, he was at Vernon, and during an émeute the mob were about to hang a 
wealthy man, aM. Planter. The British middy, passing penn f inquired 
what they were going to do; being informed by some of the respectable persons 
in the crowd, he rushed forward and expostulated at the inhuman act of the 
phrenzied populace. He was derided and pushed away. Nothing daunted, and 
assured of their determination to suspend him, with the rope already around his 
neck, he once more succeeded in getting to the stranger, within a moment of an 
ignominious death. He clung to him with manly devoted grasp, and reproached 
the assassins in their fary——‘ They might as well hang one innocent man as 
another, and if they hanged M. Planter they should hang bim.” The heroic 
act, and the energetic observation of the youthful Englishman, immediately ap- 

eased the infuriated throng. He was carried about in triamph as a brave fel- 
ow, and M. Planter's life was saved by an instantaneous escape. For this act 
the Assembly General decreed him a civic crown and a uniform sword of the 
National Guard of Paris, observing that “ he who unarmed had exposed bis 
life to save that of M. Planter, would always make a noble use of that sword to 
defend liberty and repress anarchy and confusion.” 


Tue Hon. Ceci. Jonn Lawsess, M.P.—It was only the week before last 
that we recorded the death of Lord Cloncurry. We have now the melancholy 
daty of announcing that of his Lordship’s second son, the member for Clonmel, 
which took place at his residence, Blackrock, Cork, on the 5th ult. The Hon. 
Cecil Lawless was in his 33rd year. He represented the borough of Clonmel, 
for which he sat in three Parliaments. 


Lapy Panmune.—We regret to announce that Lady Panmure died on Friday, 
(the 11th alt.,) at Pitfour Gastle, Perthshire. Her ladyship’s death will be felt 
as a a loss in the county of Forfar, and will be deeply regretted by all who 
ever knew her or came within her influence. Lady Panmure, who was born in 
1807, was the eldest daughter of the second Lord Abercromby, and was married 
° Lord Panmure, then the Hon. Fox Maule, in 1831. She leaves no issue.— 

otsman. 


Anson G. Phelps, Esq., a well-known and influencial merchant of this city.— 
Russell H. Nevins, Esq., also distinguished in the mercantile circles of New 
York.—At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 54, Andries Pretorius, whose name is 
familiar to all persons versed in the affairs and the troubles of that Colony.—At 
his seat, Hartroad Manor, Somersetshire, Bickham Escott, Esq., late M.P. for 
Winchester.—Capt. Black, late of the 6th Dragoons.—The Hon. Lady Levinge, 
widow of the late Sir R. Levinge, of Knockdrin Castle, daughter of the first 
Lord Rancliffe, and sister of the Princess Polignac.—Dr. Bull, the most eminent 
surgeon in Cork, has committed suicide. He had suffered lately from aberra- 
tion of intellect ; and though a watch was kept over him, he managed to elude 
the vigilance of those about him.—Mr. Merville, a French Dramatist, who trans- 
lated Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal” into his own tongue.— At the Royal Hos- 
pital, Haslar, Lieut. B. Jeffery, R.N.—Mr. Henry Thomas, for nearly 20 years 
secretary to the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—In 
London, John Montagu, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope.—Lient, Flanagan, late of H.M. 8th (er King’s Own) Regt.—At his resi- 
dence, Arthur T. Morley, Esq., R.N., of Newtown-hall, Montgomeryshire.—Sud- 
denly, at Hamble, near Southampton, Commr. H. Hire, R.N., late of the Island 
of Bermuda.—At Exeter, Commr. Massey, and at Totton, Commr. Whiteway, 
R.N.—Dr. Bexfield, a musical composer, highly esteemed at Manchester.—The 
Hon. John Mais, known many years ago as a public man-in Jamaica. 


pAusic. 


Tae Orzra.—And so the Opera is to close! We are to have a taste of the 
“ Prophéte,” merely to regret its early loss, ere yet our palate has become ac- 
customed to its sweetness, ere we have been able to appreciate all its great and 
charming qualities. Mr. Maretzek, we regret to say, announces the next as the 
last week of the season, and as his lease of Niblo’s and engagements with most 
of the artists expire on the 10th of December, there is but little chance of hear- 
ing the masterwork of modern Opera more than twice or thrice more. Our 
city readers—we especially refer to the musical portion of them—have no doubt 
already seen the performance of this great work of Meyerbeer’s genius. If they 
have, we are sure they will want to see it again and again, for it is an opera 
which requires to be seen more than two or three times, before its many intri- 
cate and masterly points can be duly appreciated. In ovr last we referred to 
some interesting facts concerning this Opera, and pointed out such passages as 
we thought especially entitled to attention ; the plot is already well known to 
the reader ; and therefore nothing remains for us to do, but to record our opi 
nion of the performances at Niblo’s, which we shall endeavour to do as con. 
cisely as possible. 

It is admirably put upon the stage. Several fine new scenes attract our at- 
tention, the best among which are the interior of the cathedral of Munster, in 
the fourth, and the banquetting hall in the last act. The costumes are all new, 
rich and beautiful, exact fac-similes of those used in Paris on the original pro- 
duction of the Opera under Meyerbeer’s own direction. Some little consistency 
is here sacrificed to effect, for whilst the Anabaptists wage a fearful and bloody 
war against the Catholic Church, the coronation scene of John of Leydel is 
honoured by the presence of four Cardinals and one Bishop in sacerdotal robes. 
A critical friend also pointed to the singular fact, that the vassals of Count 
Oberthal obey js orders in the first act ; and in the third act, still in the same 
costume, yet as followers of Jean of Leyden, lead their former master to death, 
These things we are assured were so done ia Paris, and the jocular manager 
tried to explain away the discrepancy, by assuring us, that the Cardinals and 
the Bishop were of the Prophet’s own creation, and that the soldiers had de* 
serted Oberthal and joined Jean of Leyden, who had not yet provided them with 
new uniforms. Overlooking these little matters, we must confess that the mise 
en scéne—including a large practicable moon, a sun illumined by a powerful 
Drummond light, and the last general conflagration and destruction of the 
palace—left us nothing to wish for, and that in all these respects the Opera 
went off better than ever Opera or Spectacle did in this city before. We allude 
thus especially to these points, because these grand scenic effects have so gene- 
rally been grand failures heretofore. 

The Orchestra has been somewhat strengthened for this production, and it 
evidences careful and frequent rehearsals. A very fair brass band is employed 
upon the stage, in the coronation scene. In that scene, one of the grandest and 
most massive marches ever written was particularly well performed by the 
orchestra, alternating in passages with the band upon the stage. The cho- 
russes, most of which are very difficult, being of a severe, sombre, and lofty 
style, were also well rendered on the second and thiré nights. On the first, we 
were compelled to listen to some fearfully false intonation among the female 
choristers. Much credit is due to a party of little boys, who during the corona- 
tion scene, sing the chorus Ecco gid il re proféta in excellent style, and are 
nightly rewarded with a full round of applause. 

Signor Salvi does wonders with his rile of Jean of Leyden ; that is to say, 
that under all circumstances his performance may be considered wonderful in 
more ways than one. Signor Salvi is a consummate artist, and his manner of 
arranging, cutting, and preparing this ri/e for himself, (for he certainly must 
have done it himseif) does him the utmost credit, and strange to say, adds to 
the gratification of the public and the success of the Opera. A voice is a deli- 
cate thing, especially the voice of a middle-aged Tenor. The part of John of 
Leyden, is not only one of the most difficult and extensive, but also one of the 
heaviest and most fatiguing in the whole range of Opera. Signor Salvi seemed 
to have no inclination to break down by over-exertion, or to interrupt the run 
of the piece by temporary illness, for which we must thank him. In the third 
and fifth acts several heavy and fatiguing scenes occur, the omission of which 
does not particularly affect the Opera, already very long, but gives much plea- 
sant and useful resf tothe Tenor’s voice. Signor Salvi has most cleverly availed 
himself of this, for which we in nowise blame him. His voice continues good, 
and fresh to the end, all owing to the unequalled skill! with which he inter- 
mingles his voce di testa with his voce di petto. His acting moreover, especially 
in the fourth and fifth acts, is superb. 

Signora Steffanone, as Fides, did all she could with a ré/e, which, with all due 
deference, we consider unsuited for her. She is too good, and too experienced 
an artiste, not to produce an impression with so splendid a part as that of Fides, 
and in some of her scenes she rose to positive grandeur, both as vocalist and 
actress. But a great portion of her music is written too low for the register of 
her voice, and by the necessary transposition, (as in the Z’'ingrato m'abban- 
dona, at the beginning of the fifth act, transposed from D flat to E natural) it 
looses its mellowed loftiness, and touching effect. “Tis no use sighing over the 
unattainable; but we cannot help thinking how Alboni would have sung that, 
or how Viardot Garcia must have sung it, when Meyerbeer himself addressed 
her after the act with, ‘‘ What can I say to you? There were the tears of thou- 
sands to prove the effect of your singing, and [ totally forgot that I was the com- 
poser of the Opera, in sharing the emotions of your auditory!’ Despite of 
these remarks however, we wouid not be considered as faultfinding with Signora 
Steffanone; aw contraire, her Fides, apart from the unavoidable circumstances 
we have alluded to, is a most excellent performance, and is nightly received with 
warm demonstrations of judicious applause. 

Madame Bertucca—Maretzek gives us a most finished impersonation of 
Berta. It we had the space, we should much like to say some pleasant 
things about the nice style in which she sang the Romanza a due voci, in the 





first act, with Fides; as also of the effective way in which she sang and acie1 
as the pilgrim in the latter part of the Opera.—Signori Beneventano’s Cownt 
Oberthal was truly excellent. He sang quietly and artistically, and looked every 
inch a—Count. The Trio of the third act, between Beneventano, Vietti, and 
Marini, is one of the gems of the Opera, and had full justice done to it.—Signori 
Marini, Vietti, and Rosi, as Zacharia, Jonas, and Mathias, the three Anabap- 
tists, were as nearly faultless as possible. Some of their concerted music, large, 
bold, solemn, and powerful in its character, told with wonderful effect. Signor 
Marini played the same character originally in London.—We must conclude 
this article, by repeating our regret at the proposed early close of the Opera 
season, and by advising our friends to avail themselves of the few remainiug 
nights to see the Prophéte as often as possible. 


Patinarmonic Socrety.--The first Concert of the twelfth season of this 
society, took place on Saturday evening last at Metropolitan Hall. Be- 
fore proceeding to the details of this Concert, we would congratulate the 
Society on the prosperity which made this change to a larger Concert Hall 
necessary. That success and prosperity is also evidenced in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Secretary and Treasurer, the statistics of which must 
be highly gratifying to the regular, as well as the associate members and 
friends of the Philharmonic Society. Although at this, the first Concert, 
the vast space of Metropolitan Hall was not filled, yet the audience was 
large enough to have crowded Niblo’s or the Apollo to suffocation. It 
was also pleasant to behold an increase in orchestral force; last season 
the Orchestra amounted to about 65-67 members, and this season we begin 
with 81, the increase being principally where it was most needed, in the 
stringed instruments. 

Mr. T. Eisfeld was the Conductor. Indeed, we begin to believe, that 
this distinguished artist stands a fair chance of being elected conductor 
for life, by that society. With every respect and appreciation for Mr. 
Risfeld’s talents, it strikes us as a somewhat humiliating and silent 
acknowledgment on the part of the Society, (one of whose aims and 
objects is, or should be to create, to make conductors) to be unable, con- 
cert after concert, and season after season, at least since George Loder’s 
departure for California, to find any other capable conductor among their 
number. The Officers elect for the present season are H.C. Timm, Presi- 
dent ; U.C. Hill, Vice-President ; L. Spier, Secretary; W. Scharfenberg, 
Treasurer ; J.L. Ensign, Librarian ; T. Eisfeld, G. F. Bristow, Assistants, 
and they might as well have added “ T. Eisfeld, Conductor,” for we do not 
believe any one else will be elected to conduct even a single Concert. 

The principal orchestral performances on the occasion ander consideration 
were—Spohr’s Grand Symphony of “ The Season’’ No.9 in D., played for 
the first time here. Hector Berlioz’ Overture to “ King Lear” in C. and 
and Marschners “ Vampyre’’ Overture. To these were added two vocal 
oes by Mrs. Bostwick, two Harp Fantasies by Mr. Aptommas, and a 

iolin Solo by Mr. C. Hahn. 

Spohr’s Grand Symphony, must of course first demand our attention. 
This work we conceive to exhibit the maturity of his style, the result of a 
lifelong study and experience, the venerable author having now attained 
the age of three score years and ten. The Symphony is constructed in 
two divisions, the first embracing Winter and bale, the second Summer 
and Autumn.—Winter opens with an Allegro Maestoso introducing the 
double Basses, Celli,and Violins. The effect of the heavy, ponderous 
notes of these instruments, with the occasional introduction of the shrill 
notes of flute, oboe, and clarionet, pourtray admirably the shrieking of the 
wintry wind and the rushing of frozen masses. Occasional cheerful melodies 
relieve the gloomy monotony of this scene, and bring before us the home 
and fireside enjoyments peculiar to this stern season. This process is con- 
tinued through a variety of changes of Key, from brilliant to grave; the 
original subject of the first few bars, those of the basses, becomes less fre- 
quent until at length it entirely disappears, and we are verging on towards 
Spring. At the end of this wintry movement, the harmonies resolve, 
giving an admirable idea of the breaking up of this “rude, uncongenial 
season,’’ and prepare us for the opening of spring. 

Spring is introduced by a movement of twenty bars, denominated by 
the author “ Ubergang (transition) to Spring.” Neture now seems in a 
quiescent state. This short movement is entirely Piano, consisting of a 
tew mysterious notes of the string instruments, interspersed with descrip- 
tive snatches for the flutes and clarionet. In these few bars we have a 
repetition of the same ideas in the composers Symphony of * Die Weihe 
der Tone,’ so admirably descriptive of the notes of the harbingers of 
spring. The last three bars of this movement leading into the change, are 
occupied by a succession of ascending ¢trillos, preparing us for the advent 
of the approaching season and its attendant joys. Spring now commences 
with a charming wovement in triple time modera/o, which is continued for 
sotne 60 or 70 bars, interspersed with the cheerful, charming notes, we have 
above referred to. This Joyous scene is suddenly interrupted by a Presto 
movement in 2-4 time, indicative of the necessary hurry, activity and 
preparation for the labours of the season. Gradually this returns again to 
the first named triple or Waltz tempo, with which the part ends, the origi- 
nal, characteristic notes we have above referred to, becoming less and less 
frequent as the season advances. 

The second part of the Symphony brings us at once into Midsummer.— 
This movement we hold to be one of the most, if not the most lovely of 
the entire work. It is a slow /argo, written in the extreme key of B na- 
tural (five sharps) and in common time. It is a kind of movement in 
which Spohr peculiarly excels. His melodies are exceedingly close, and 
his harmonies equally so. The stringed instruments are con sordini, giv- 
ing them a quality of tone admirably descriptive of oppressive heat.— 
The whole of the movement is of course Pianissimo or certainly ougit to 
be. It is even and uniform throughout, fully expressive of the closeness 
of the season and the consequent disinclination to exertion on the part of 
the weary husbandman. 

After a short introduction in which the character of the music prepares 
us for the change, we enter upon Autumn. The basis of this movement 
consists essentially of two grand motives ; the one an original subject by 
Spohr, the other the popular and celebrated RheinweinLied, “ Bekrianzt 
mit Laub.” This latter is essentially popular and enthusiastic in its cha- 
racter, is co-extensive with the German language, and is for these reasons 
@ peculiarly happy selection of the composers, being characteristic of the 
autumn employment and of the wine feasts in the parts of the world where 
the vintage is the most important harvest of the year. The two motifs 
are interwoven with one another, with the most consummate skiJl and great 
knowledge of effect. Indeed the score of this partis one of the fullest 
ever seen, even of Spohrs. 

So much for the composition of the Symphony, now a few words of the 
rendering. Last season we took occasion torefer to some few prominent 
faults in the performances of the society, and we regret to have very little 
to add to what we then remarked. The Orchestra isnow upon the same 
scale as the larger orchestras of Europe, having the necessary proportion 
of stringed instruments. Its members must be acknowledged as compe- 
tent on their respective instruments, and yet we find no improvement in 
the general effect of the performance. How isthis? One of two things 
must be the case. Either the members must be incompetent to play the 
music as set before them, or else the conductor unable to drill them 
down so as to produce the proper effects. We are inclined to believe the 
latter to be the case, and think the cause of it may be foundin the pubdi- 
city of every rebearsal. Doubtless were some of the rehearsals strictly 
private, it would enable the conductor, by an unrestricted intercourse 
with his orchestra, to obtain a better control over, and a better under- 
standing with the members thereof. Mr. Eisfeld doubtless feels a delicacy 
in reproving individual performers before an audience suchas is usually 
present at rehearsals, or to make the orchestra repeat again and again 
the passages which may not go well at first. In one word, we must 
repeat what we have often stated heretofore, the grand fault is the absence 
of a Pianissimo in this orchestra. This was most painfully apparent in 
the Summer movement of the Symphony, where the stringed instruments, 
although con sordini, played as loud as was ible under the circum- 
stances. The last movement, where the inspired strains of the Rheintoein 
Lied occur, was admirably rendered, simply because the Piano and the 
delicacy we refer to, were not required. 

Having on previous occasions discussed Hector Berlioz’sgloriously de- 
seriptive Overture to “ King Lear,” as also Marschner’s noisy “ Vam- 
pyre,” we shall now merely state that both were weil executed. — 

Mrs. Bostwick sang her two morceaux acceptably and well in tune, 
yet we have heard her singin better voice and more effectively. Mr. or 
tommas is decidedly a great virtuoso as a harpist, and pleased greatly, 
yet we may perhaps question the taste of introducing the Harp 5 Vio. 
day as a Solo instrument in a Philharmonic Concert. Mr. Hahn is f , 10- 
lin player of good style and execution, and may be considered a = ion 
cession to the list of our resident artists. Asa soloist we would “ piace 
him in the first rank of the virtuosi we have now and have recently had 
ag ew we ing pieces for the next 

The Philharmonic Directors announce the following pieces x 
rehearsals :— , = 

R. Scuumann—Second Symphony, in C,,Op. 61. L. Von BeEruov EN— 
Second Symphony, in D, Op. 36. F. MENDELSSOUN-BaRTHOLDY —-Over- 
| ture, in D,Op.27. Die Meeresstille und glitckliche Fahrt. (“Calm at 
Sea and Happy Voyage.’’) 
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New Books. 


Tue Fivsn Tres or ALapaMa anv Mississirr1. By J. G. Baldwin. 
New York. Appleton.—A series of Sketches, some of which originally 
appeared in the pages of the Southern Literary Messenger. And 
piquant sketches they are, too; for they treat of the Courts and the Bar 
in the South-Western States; and there, as elsewhere, the profession of 
the Law seems to be identified with two-thirds of the wit and the fun that 
are astir. The portraiture of Ovid Bolus, Esq., who is the subject of the 
first paper, is very graphic. The old Ovid’s Art of Love is scarcely more 
finished in its way, than the new Ovid’s Art of Lying. Perhaps a brief 
extract from it may best help the reader to a notion of the book and its 
contents. 

Bolus’s manner was, like every traly great man’s, his own. It was excellent. 
He did not come blushing up toa lie, as some otherwise very passable liars do, 
as if he were making a mean compromise between his guilty passion or morbid 
vanity, and a straggling conscience. Bolus had long since settled all disputes 
with his conscience. He and it were on very good terms—at least, if there was 
no affection between the couple, there was no fuss in the family ; or, if there 
were any scenes or angry passages, they were reserved for strict privacy and 
never got out. My own opinion is, that he was as destitute of the article as an 
ostrich. Thus he came to his work bravely, cheerfully, and composedly. The 
delights of composition, invention and narration, did not fluster his style or 
agitate his delivery. He knew how, in the tumult of passion, to assume the 
“temperance to give it smoothness.” A lie never ran away with him, as it is 
apt to do with young ‘agin at! : he could always manage and guide it ; and 
to have seen him fairly mounted, would have given you some idea of the po- 
lished elegance of D’Orsay, and the superb menage (manége) of Murat. There 
is a tone and manner of narration different from those used in delivering ideas 
just conceived ; just as there is a difference between the sound of the voice in 
reading and in speaking. Bolus knew this, and proctised on it. When he was 
narrating, he put the facts in order, and seemed to speak them out of his me- 
mory ; but not formally, or as if by rote. He would stop himself to correct a 
date ; recollect he was wrong—he was that year at the White Sulphur or Sara- 
tega, &c.: having got the date right, the names of persons present would be in- 
correct, &c.: and these he corrected in turn. A stranger hearing him, would 
have feared the marring of a good story by too fastidious a conscientiousness in 
the narrator. 

Lire IN THE Mission, THE Camp, AND THE ZeNANA. By Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie. Redfield—A gossipping book, in two duodecimos, written 
by the wife of an Army Officer in the E. I. Company’s service, and pur- 
porting to be extracts from her journal, kept during the six years from 
1846 to 1852. With the readiness of some women to believe every bit of 
scandal that is told her, this good lady sets down much that should not 
have appeared in print ; whilst at the same time, with all the perceptive 
qualities of her sex, she notes quickly, and records in expressive language, 
Political combinations, military movements, manners, scenery, religion, 
education, home news or local—nothing is too large or two small for the 
feminine grasp ; and from what we know of the scenes and the mode of 
life that she describes, we must give her credit for having made a most 
graphic book, if it partake of that desultory tone which must prevail in one 
so written. It is well that Mrs. Mackenzie plainly states, in London, that 
her husband, in India, does not know what she is putting into print ; he 
might otherwise have some awkward calls made upon him for explana- 
tion of some of her unwarrantable tittle-tattle—We have only further to 
observe, that as the military and religious elements are mingled in the 
author’s pages, so the publisher has adopted a Cross for the decorative 
symbol of his binding, suspending from it a brace of suspicious-looking 
swords ! 

Tue Opp-Fe.Lows’ OFFERING, For 1854. Edward Walker.—Rich in 
crimson and gilt, decorated with engravings, some on steel and some gaily 
printed in colours, and containing literary contributions from many able 
pens, here is an Annual Gift-Book for the coming year, destined to great 
popularity with the numerous and influential class for whom it is pre- 
pared and to whom it is dedicated. It speaks well for Mr. Walker’s skill 
and taste in catering for his many friends in the Order, that this is the 
twelfth volume of this sort, that has been issued under his supervisicn. 
That he lays popular authors under contribution is evident; for we find 
amongst them in the present table of contents, G. P. R. James, @. P. 
Morris, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Eames, and others of high degree. 

Wiip Scenes, anp Sonc-Birps. By C. Webber. Putnam.—A yery 
handsome octavo of three hundred and fifty pages, daintily done up in 
blue and gold, and illustrated by twenty plates, executed in chromo-li- 
thography, at Philadelphia. The showy style of these illustrations is 
sure to catch the eye ; and acquaintance with what the loving Naturalist 
has to say touching the voices and the habits of the American warblers 
will in most cases be postponed, until their feathering and general aspect 
have been carefully conned over, as the artists and printers-in-colours have 
set themjdown. The designs have been furnished by Mr. Webber and 
Mr. A. J. Miller of Baltimore, and the majority of them are spirited and 
truthful. The coloring process is also well adapted for such purposes, and 
tells well with birds and flowers, if not favourably applied to landscape, 
wherein distinctness and masses of colour are rather disadvantageous 
than otherwise. The Kentucky Mocking-Bird that faces the title-page, 
the Southern Mocking-Bird at page 66, the Ruby-throated Humming- 
Bird ai 98, the Cardinal Grosbeak at 183, and the Ghost-Flower at 334, 
may be cited as the best specimens.—From a glance here and there at the 
text, we may pronounce it both lively and varied, alternating between a 
gense of the humourous, and deep sympathies with all that is fairest 
in Nature.—On the whole, the general tone of the work and the novelty 
of the embellishments can scarcely fail to give it vogue with the public. 


Heauty Trip to THE Tropics. By W. Parker Willis. Scribner. 
The readers of the popular Home Journal, and the borrowers therefrom, 
will well remember Willis’s West Indian and Southern excursion, some 
eighteen months ago, and his ever-lively descriptions of the scenes, the in- 
cidents, and the people, that came under his watchful view and sat for 
likenesses to his clever pen. These fugitive scraps are here gathered 
together in a portly duodecimo, the last few pages of which are filled with 
@ curious programme (hitherto unpublished) of the ceremonial observed 
at the coronation of the Emperor of Hayti. The manner in which the 
negro Soulouque apes, in Hayti, the modes of civilized Europe has a gro- 
tesque and a melancholy point of view. Would not the sending a copy of 
it to every Royal and Imperial Court tend to putting out of favour much 
of the mummery that still obtains? 

Tue PortpuarR Parers. Putnam.—A slashing, wholesome, semi-scan- 
dalous onslaught upon high life and “ our best society” in this quarter of 
the ‘globe, reprinted from Putnam’s capital periodical. It is enhanced 
by a series of wood-cut illustrations, from the pencil of Mr. A. Hoppin, 
whose talents have quite taken us by surprise. If the question‘ Have we 
a Bourbon amongst us?” be ever satisfactorily adjusted, we beg to propose 
another—“ Have we an unknown Cruikshank in our midst ?’’—though it 
must at the same time be mentioned, that the artist has done more to show 
off his own talent for caricature, than to set-off the author’s points. Clever 
as his drawings are, they even go beyond the text, in the license of their 
dashes at Society.—The pleasant bitterness of “ The Potiphar Papers” is 
go universally acknowledged, that they need no further commendation 
to those who can digest high seasoned food. They are admirably summed 
up here, in a letter not found in the Magazine. 

Tue Art-JournaL. G, Virtue——Despite the rivalries that prevail in 
the long list of illustrated periodicals, this old and favourite one is never 
pushed aside.—Before us are the numbers for October and November, full 
as usual of varied matter pertaining to its range of subjects. Nothing 
better has been published in its pages, than Willmore’s engraving of a 
amall picture by Nasmyth, in the Vernon Gallery, entitled “Old Hyde 
Par ” 





Tue Corresronpence or THomas Gray anp W. Mason. Edited by 
the Rev. John Mitford. London. Bentley.—There is a singular charm 
in the letters of Gray. He may be called perhaps, on the whole, the best 
of the English letter writers. Of course he has not more wit, or sense, or 
animal ts than Horace Walpole, or Lady Mary Montagu ; but with no 
lack of those qualities, he is a more sincere and reliable correspondent. 
His heart is in his letters, which we cannot always say of the pair that we 
have named, any more than of Chesterfield or of Pope, or Bolingbroke, or 
any other of the famous epistolary men. Swift is probably as genuine, 
Cowper certainly so; but the one had not his good-nature, nor the other 
his strength or wit. “I once thought Swift’s letters,’ says Cowper him- 
self, “ the best that could be written; but I like Gray’s better. His bu- 
mour, or his wit, or whatever it is to be called, is never ill-natured or of- 
fensive, and yet I think it equally poignant with the Dean’s.”’ 

This latter quality in Gray was a special bond of liking between him 
and Mason, who was himself a man of genuine wit, and on the whole a bet- 
ter poet than he generally obtains credit for, either from the critics of our 
day or hisown. The volume now published gives us a nearer insight 
into their relations both personal and poetical than is derivable even from 
Mason’s life of his friend. It consists of the letters from which Mason only 
very partially quoted. or selected, in preparing the memoir and arranging 
the correspondence of Gray ; unusual delicacy being necessarily imposed 
upon him by the fact that almost every person alluded to in them, not a 
few the reverse of complimentarily, at thattime still survived. It reveals 
also more than Mason himself would at any time have cared to make pub- 
lic, of the assistance he solicited and obtained from Gray in the composi- 
tion and correction of his own serious verses. In this latter respect the 
volume is highly valuable as wellas interesting. Young poetical writers 
may study it with very great advantage to themselves, and much encou- 
ragement to their modesties: nor will any one to whom our literary his- 
tory possesses the least attraction, regard these particular portions of its 
contents without an agreeable and grateful feeling. 

To this the editor of the volume contributes not a little. Though not 
always correctly printed, the book is throughout admirably edited. Mr. 
Mitford, with the taste of a poet, has the learning and ready information 
of an approved scholar. He is familiar with the scene in which Gray’s 
life was passed, has possessed himself of such traditions as are still pre- 
served of him there, is able to reanimate for us not a few of the quaint 
allusions of his letters which must have perished but for such care, on 
the whole exhibits him in a truer light to us than we are disposed to think 
that he appeared in, generally, to his contemporaries. The “ melancholy 
Gray” is less melancholy than people thought him, his life less absolutely 
sequestered, his enjoyments more numerous and more freely indulged. 

ut let us give one or two extracts from the letters hitherto unpub- 
lished. Here is one to Mason, which is characteristic of his habit of nick- 
naming all his friends, of his careless mixture of learning and humour in 
all he writes, of his kind heart and whimsical expression. * e " 
Here is another written after Mason received his appointment in ordinary 
(in 1757) as Chaplain to George the Second. The rest of the letter plea- 
santly refers to the cool reception just given to his Odes. 


Dear Mason,—You are welcome to the land of the living, to the sunshine of 
a court, to the dirt of a chaplain’s table, to the society of Dr. Squire and Dr. 
Chapman. Have you set out, as Dr. Cobden ended, with a sermon against adul- 
tery? or do you, with deep mortification and a Christian sense of your own no- 
thingness, read prayers to Princess Emily while she is putting on her dress? 
Pray acquaint me with the whole ceremonial, and how your first preachment 
succeeded ; whether you have heard of anybody that renounced their election, 
or mage restitution to the Exchequer; whether you saw any woman trample 
her pompons under foot, or spit upon her handkerchief to wipe off the rouge. 

I would not have put another note to save the souls of all the owls in London. 
It is extremely well as it is—nobody understands me, and I am perfectly satis- 
fied. Even the Critical Review (Mr. Franklin, lam told), that is rapt and sur- 
prised and shudders at me, yet mistakes the Zolian lyre for the harp of olus, 
which, indeed, as he observes, is a very bad instrument to dance to. If you hear 
anything (though it is not very likely, for I know 4 day is over), you will tell 
me. Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Shenstone admire me, but wish I had been a little 
clearer. Mr. age Wood owns himself disappointed in his expectations. 
Your enemy, Dr. Brown, says I am the best thing in the language. Mr. Fox, 
supposing the bard sung his song but once over, does not wonder if Edward the 
First did not understand him. This last criticism is rather unhappy, for though 
it had been sung a hundred times under his window, it was absolutely impossi- 
ble King Edward should understand him ; but that is no reason for Mr. Fox, 
who lives almost 500 years after him. It is very well; the next thing I print 
shall be in Welch,—that’s all. 

I delight in your Epigram, but dare not show it anybody, for your sake; but 
I more delight to hear from Mr. Hurd that Caractacus advances. Am I not to 
se@ Mador’s song? Could not we meet some day,—at Hounslow, for example, 
after your waiting is over? Do tell me time and place. 

lam mosttruly yours, T.G. 

If you write to Lord Jersey, commend me to him. I was so civil te send a 
book to Lord Nuneham, but hear nothing of him. Where is Stonhewer? I 
alu oo a stranger to him. You will oblige me by sending to Dodsley’s, to 
say I wonder the third and fourth volumes of the Encyclopwdie are not come. 
If you chance to call yourself, you might inquire if many of my 2,000 copies re- 
main upou his hands. He told me a fortnightago about 12 or 1,300 were gone. 

You talk of writing a comment. I do not desire you should be employed in 
any such office; but what if Delap (inspired by a little of your intelligence) 
should do such a matter? it will get him a shilling; but it must bear no name, 
nor must he know | mentioned it. 


And now let us show him in London in 1759—the yearfafter the British 
Museum library was first thrown open to the public. Here is a picture of 
the reading-room as it then was: 


I am just settled in my new habitation in Southampton Row; and, though a 
solitary and dispirited creature, not unquiet, nor wholly unpleasant to myself. 
The Museum will be my chief amusement. I this day passed through the jaws 
of a great leviathan, that lay in my way, into the belly of Dr. Templeman, su- 
perintendent of the reading-room, who congratulated himself on the sight of so 
much good compete. We were,—a man that writes for Lord Royston; a man 
that writes for Dr. Burton, of York; a third that writes for the Emperor of Ger- 
many, or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst English I ever heard; Dr. Stuke- 
ley, who writes for himself, the very worst person he could write for; and I, who 
only read to know if there were anything worth writing, and that not without 
some difficulty. I find that they printed one thousand copies of the Harleian 
Catalogue, and have sold four score; that they have £900 a-year income, and 
spend £1,300, and that they are building apartments for the underkeepers, so I 
expect in winter to see the collection advertised, and set to auction. 


But some touches follow in a subsequent letter that exhibit as curious 
a resemblance to modern days, as anything in the way of non-resem- 
blance in the letter just quoted. We are much afraid that the “ keepers” 
of Gray’s time too faithfully handed down their differences to ours! 

So much for war; and now come and see me in my peaceful new settlement, 
from whence I have the command of Highgate, Hampstead, Bedford Gardens, 
and the Museum ; this last (as you will imagine) is my favourite domain, where 
I often pass four hours in the day in the stillness and solitude of the reading 
room, which is uninterrupted by anything but Dr. Stukeley the antiquary, who 
comes there to talk nonsense and coffee-house news; the rest of the learned are 
(I suppose) in the country, at least none of them come there except two Prus- 
sians, and a man who writes for Lord Royston. Wnen I call it peaceful, you 
are to understand it only of us visitors, for the society itself, trustees and all, 
are up in arms, like the fellows of a college. ‘Che keepers have broke off all in- 
tercourse with one another, and only lower a silent defiance as they pass by. 
Dr. Knight has walled up the passage to the little house, because some of the 
rest were obliged to pass by one of his windows in the way to it. Moreover the 
trustees lay out £500 a-year more than their income; so you may expect all the 
books and the crocodiles will soon be put up to auction; the University (we 
hope) will buy. 

And now for two letters in Gray’s more serious vein, with which we must 
reluctantly close our extracts. The first has been published before. * * 
* * Not less beautiful is one to Richard Stonhewer (now first published) 
on his father’s death. 


My Dear Sir, ; Cambridge, November 2, 1769. 

lam ose | pleased with every mark of your kindness, and as such I look 
upon your last letter in particular. | feel for the sorrow you have felt, and yet 
I cannot wish to lessen it; that would be to rob you of the best part of your na- 
ture, to efface from your mind the tender memory of a father’s love, and deprive 
the dead of that just and grateful tribute which his goodness demanded frona 
you. 

_I must, however, remind you how happy it was for him that you were with 
him to the last; that he was sensible, perhaps, of your care, when every other 
sense was vanishing. He might have fost you the last year, might have seen 
you go before him, at a time when ali the ills of helpless old age were coming 
upon him, and, though not destitute of the attention and tenderness of others, 
one destitute of your attention and your tenderness. May God preserve you, my 

t friend, and, long after my eyes are closed, give you that last satisfaction in 
the gratitude and affection of a son, which you have given your father. 

I am ever most truly and entirely yours, 

These are indeed admirable examples of that sincerity, manliness, kind- 
ness, and unaffected feeling, which give such a charm to the pensive moods 
of Gray, and which are also perhaps the secret why we enjoy his wit, 
mirth, playfulness, and satire more than those of any other letter-writer 
—-if we except Madame d’Sévigné.—Examiner, 





SALE OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 

It should be widely known, that a most rare and splendid assortment of 
published works, literary and artistic, is to be brought ander the auctio- 
neer’s hammer, on the 8th inst. and six following days, at the rooms of 
Mesers. Bangs, Brother, & Co., in Park Row. The collection has been 





—— - 


gathered together by Mr. C. Welford of this city, the well-known importer 
and purveyor of scarce volumes; and in intrinsic worth and interest, it 
has never been equalled in this country. In running an eye over the 
Catalogue, and in turning over the treasures of Art and Learning that 
are now to be submitted for public competition, we have been at onee 
charmed with the richness and the rareness of the articles on view. Our 
limited space forbids any enumeration, since, if we commenced, we should 
find it difficult to stop. Let the reader, however—whether scholar, artist, 
or man of taste—be well assured, that he should not pass by the rooms in 
Park Row, during the early days of next week, when these treasures wil3 
be on show, without devoting some little time to their examination. 


Fine Arts. 


Tue MancuesteR Monument 10 “THE Duxe.”—We have to announce 
the decision of the judges appointed to make choice of the mode) for the 
statue of Wellington, about to be erected in Manchester at a cost of £7,000. 
A large number of models contributed by the collective sculptural talent 
of the country—and many of which are of unusual excellence—was exam- 
ined on Friday last, in the Royal Manchester Institution, by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, the Ear) of Wilton, and the Bishop of Manchester, who were 
deputed by the subscribers to make the important selection—when their 
unanimous choice fel! on the model prepared by Matthew Noble, Eeq., of 
Bruntun-street, London. The artist's intention in this design which we 
were privileged to see previous to its transmission to Manchester, has beem 
to represent England’s illustrious Duke in his civil as well as in bis mili- 
tary capacity, by personifying those salient qualities and results 
which he attained so high a position in life, and influenced the a 
of so many nations, and by illustrating the chief crowning events im his 
public career, through which he will be best known to posterity. The 
qualities of Valonr and Wisdom are represented by figures of Mars and 
Minerva, accompanied by Peace and Victory—these are seated round the 
pedestal, upon which are introduced bas-reliefs, representing the battles of 
Assaye Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna, and the Duke receiving the 
thanks of the House of Commons on the memorable occasion in the year 
1815, On the summit of the pedestal is a colossal bronze statue of the 
soldier-statesman himself, modelled from the popular bust for which the 
Duke sat to Mr. Noble, a short time before his death. The identity of the 
face and figure are perfect, and the drapery—-that almost insurmountable 
“ difficulty” with sculptors—is treated with a classical grand simplicity, 
which, while it elevates the mere portrait into a production of bigh art, 
detracts in no measure from the well-known characteristics of the sul 
Mr. Noble has designed to give an idea of the moment when the Duke 
stood erect and calm after having uttered the following declaration in the 
House of Lords :-- I am one of those who have probably passed a longer 

riod of my life in war than most men, and principally in civil war; and 
pen! say this, that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one 
month of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I would sacri- 
fice my life in order to do it.’”"--London paper, ov. 7. 





A Pre-Raruak.ire In THE RovaL Acapemy.—The lovers of sound and 
progressive Art will have some reason to fear that the fallacy of the Pre- 
Raphaelite School of Painters has found its way into the Royal Academy 
in the person of Mr. John Everett Millais—who was elected to fill the 
vacancy in the list of Associates at a general meeting of the Academi- 
cians on Monday last. Such we have ourselves strong reason to believe 
is not the case. Mr. Millais’s election was atribute not only to the al- 
most marvellous technical power which be has displayed,—but to those 
spiritualities of which he has more recently produced unmistakeable re- 
velations,—and which point to far higher aspirations than the tricks of 
the schism in association with which ‘t was his whim first to present him- 
self—.dthenaum, Vov. 12. 


THE LAST OF “ THE LIVERS.” 


* We translate the following sketch, from the clever pen of Eugéne Gai- 
not, who contributed it very recently to one of the Paris journals. Per- 
haps some serious readers may doubt whether the game be worth the 
candle ; if so, they should bear in mind that peculiar social organization 
of the Parisians, which amongst them confers importance upon men and 
things, whose influence elsewhere would be limited. At any rate, the 
sketch is a smart one, though its points must be deteriorated in the pro- 


cess id ine ion. 

A ‘thas died, this week, in Parts, who made himeecif much talked-of 
during his life, and occupied a distinguished place in the most animated, 
the most joyous, and the most fantastic corner of the Parisian world—tbe 
world of the men of letters, of the wits, of the actors, of the Epicureans. 
His name was Bouflé; though there was nothing in common between him- 
self and the actor his namesake. He had been, off and on at variors 
times, the Manager of the Vaudeville Theatre ; and that was his most 
proper title. He had been the most daring and fastest liver of these 
times ; and it was at table that Fame adopted him for one of ber most 
cherished favourites. 

At the epoch when Bouffé came upon the town--now some twenty years 
since—Paris still possessed the remuants‘of an association of wits, who bad 
endeavoured, towards the close of the Restoration, to revive the manners 
of the Regency. Their first care had been to bring suppers again into 
vogue. They were christened “ The Livers.” They lived principally by 
night. One evening when the Livers woke up, they were told that the 
Revolution of July had taken place ; and as a consequence of this event—- 
the majority of them being men of parts--some were taken and made inte 
statesmen. Shaken by these desertions, the Club would have succumbed, 
if fresh adepts had not come to its aid. 

Amongst the recruits was a young man, who was soon destined to 
eclipse all his ese Having left College, two or three years 
viously, Bouffe was living in retirement at his mother’s lodgings in the 
Marais. A friend procured him an invitation to pass an evening with 
Mademoiselle Mars ; and this was his outset in the Parisian world. The 
great actress was to receive the Livers ; in short, they were to sup with 
her. As luck would have it, Bouifé was plaged at table between two 
men—Etienne Becquet and Eugéne Briffaut--celebrated alike for their 
wit and their Bacchic prowess. His good address, his joeund talk, his 
amiable temperament, and his decided relish for Champagne, procured 
him the good graces of the two professors. ‘ We recognised at once one 
of us,” said Briffaut subsequently, in allusion to this meeting. After the 
supper, the three walked off arm-in-arm ; and Boutfé, as he upheld the 
tottering steps of Becquet, mentioned to him his project of en a 
career in dramatic literature. He had written a vaudeville; and 
begged the illustrious critic to be good enough to read it, and pro- 
nounce upon its merits —‘ With the greatest pleasure,” replied Beeqnet, 
who never could refuse anything—after supper. 

The apprentice-author forwarded his manuscript ; and after a few days 
received a note from Becquet, containing these few words :~—* Sir, I bave 
read your piece: (you insult me;) I give you the choice of arms.”— 
Bouffé’s answer was, “I accept; and I choose forks.’”—A meeting was 
arranged at the Café de Paris; and from the duel resulted a frank and 
cordial friendship amongst the three parties to it. 

“ You shall never be a vaudeville-writer,” said his two new friends to 
Bouffé. “ Your literary taste is too healthy, for success in that sort of 
thing.’’——“ But,” added Briffaut, “if you have a leaning towards theatti- 
cals, there would be a chance worth your looking-afier, in the manage- 
ment of the Vaudeville.” 

This hint settled the vocation of Bouffé. At the end of a week he was 
one of the associated managers of the theatre in the Rue de Chartres—a 
street that has been just swept away in the alterations of the Loavre, 
but which has left behind it enduring recollections. 

The new manager, who was scarcely twenty-four, exhibited a marvel- 
lous aptitude ; he raised the establishment to a pitch of prosperity hith- 
erto uuheard-of. Continued and great successes brought in enormons and 
continued receipts ; and Bouffé did justice to this good fortune by the 
luxuriousness and the gaiety of his banquets. The Liver showed himself 
theuceforward in all his force. The modern supper had not previonsly 
shone forth in such a blaze of brilliance. Every night, after the 
mance, numerous and selected guests, the very flower of the Livers, met 
together around a table splendidly served and presided over by the ma- 
nager of the Vaudeville. Prodigies were then enacted. Champagne 
flowed into gigantic glasses, which the bold and the strong- headed emptied 
at a single draught. From these libations were born a host of witty say- 
ings, of piquant aphorisms, of eccentric paradoxes, of sparking 
sophical dissertations. Each guest was bound to pay his quota in the 
current coin of wit. At this price and at this game, the Amphi 
who alone paid the bill, could not but ruin himself; nor did thie tail 


to happen. Despite the unheard-of prosperity of the theatre and the 


budget contributed by the public, the lucky manager suc- 
neath the debts of the too prodigal Liver. 
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The suppers went on, none the less, although the treasury of the theatre | 
no longer furnishe! the means: the table only was reduced in size, and | 
the covers were laid on-tick. The beat was determined ; and be the state | 
of his finances what it might, the Liver was bound t~ sup, always and | 
everywhere, even in the debtors’ prison at Clichy, aud Champague must | 
invariably be forthcoming to enliven these nightly festivals, But there | 
was faith in the star of Boulfé. He had shown what he could do; and 
sooner or later, recourse was sure to be had to his genius--which common 
people called good-luck. In fact, at the first subsequent shipwreck of the | 
theatre, the skilful pilot was again summoned to the helm. There was | 
then a new era of prosperity, that blazed out with the same brilliance, and | 
had just the same wind-up. 

Three times was the Vaudeville brought to life by his skilful hands. | 
Whenever this theatre, which, in the course of a few years, has undergone 
such varieties of fortune, fell to the ground through the incapacity of its 

or beneath the pressure of unforeseen events, Bouffé re-appeared. 
He resumed the direction of affairs, and with him came back success. 

Nothing is easier than to infuse new life into a theatre, with money, and 
plenty of it. Nor is it difficult, as times go, to find capital, wherewith to 
take hold of a dramatic speculation. There are always large capitalists 
i to this sort of thing. There is something seductive in the 
theatre, as seen behind the curtain, in the lobbie>, and in the green-room 
of the artists; and in the idea of having something to do with the govern- 
meat of this loveable and charming domain! To see the actresses close, 
to couverse with them, to be on sociable terms with these women, 80 full 
of grace, of poetry, aad of feeling—this is but a common dream with 
wealthy amateurs, so soon as they have reached the age of illusion. For 
all is changed in our days; and life is taken against the grain. Men be- 
gin by being ,b/asés, when they leave College; they grow younger bye 
and bye. Illusions come with departing hairs, and a tendency to stomach: 
and all tke better is it, since there has been time then for making omens 
and one can travel with cash in pocket through the pleasant land o 
chimeras.—It follows thea, that the puniest speculator and the first comer, 
with no need for employing the least artifice and with no trouble but that 
of choosing amongst many, will find financiers ready to be allured, 
and old gallants anxious to bring him their funds, how much soever 
may be wanted for launching a theatrical venture, They will think 
themselves fortunate if they receive, in exchange for a portion of 
their fortunes, the key so greatly coveted, that famous key of com- 
munication that has opened so many money-boxes, simply because it 
opens a little door at one end of the orchestra passage-way, and admits 
behind the scenes. Furnished with this instrument of ruin and felicity, 
the capitalist enters, with trembling foot and agitated breast, into that 

of the green-room where a reception the most flattering awaits 
Bim. His title of fiaancier and money-lender secures him at the outset 
all sorts of engaging attentions and the most gracious smiles. Actresses, 
well aware what a gulf the theatre is, look with superstitious admiration 
apon these bold gentlemen, who throw their stakes so resolutely upon 
euch desperate hazards, and who pay so high a price for a simple key, 
when they might have every thing else, upon so much cheaper terms. 

Bouffé disdained having recourse to monied men for carrying on his 
operations ; he preferred intelligence to capital. Whilst thereture he held 
a high hand and kept the supreme authority in the management of the 
theatre, he willingly associated colleagues with himself, so as to share the 
barden of labour, and apportion the numerous detaile of a complicated 
administration. Toone he gave the department of ‘‘ putting upon the 
stage ;’’ to another that of the properties, the costumes, and the decora- 
tions; reserving for himself the arrangements with authors, the engage- 
ments of actors, and the selection of performances. ; 

He possessed all the essentials of a good manager—great authority 
over his company, a profound knowledge of the public, an infallible taste, 
aud an admirable discernment in the choice of pieces which were brought 
to him in heaps, and all of which he read. He foresaw what ought to suc- 
ceed ; and when a play of merit did not of itself insure success, he made it 
do so. Authors were indebted to him for their happiest ideas, which 
were his. He gave them the subject and the title destined to have a run; 
he gave them advice and assistance ; and it was thus that many an excel- 
lent play was brought out at the theatre that he managed, such as per- 
chance will not be reproduced for a long time to come, now that this able 
£o-adjutor is no more there to inspire them. 

His reputation for skill was based upon solid proofs. So soon as the 
management of the Vaudeville was vacant, he was sought for. The weal- 
thiest competitors were always set aside, in favour of the skilful man, 
altogether devoid of financial credit, and something more that ruined. 
His retura to the management was a féte for the artists, who adored him. 





Evea when the license and the direction were in poe See 
it was always Bouffé whom the actors of the Va ille ked to 
as veritable manager. Whoever was the present, was not he the 
man of the past and of the future? His luck, his star, his talent, his 
faults, his sincerity, his pride, his debts, his intemperanc, his excellent 
heart, and his inexhaustible generosity—all were liked. a 

Yesterday, at his funeral, many traits were mentioned of the kindliness 
and the prodigality that he manifested, to oblige a friend or help the un- 

fortunate. : 

A young person, charming and very highly gifted for the stage, had 

t and obtained an engagement at the Vaudeville. The piece for her 
first appearance was ready, and a brilliant success was expected, when the 
young actress came to Bouflé, and told him, whilst she trembled with emo- 
tion, that her future life and happiness were in his hands. A very advan- 
tageous match was offered to her ; but if she appeared upon the stage, the 
marriage would become impossible. Unfortunately, a penalty of twelve 
thousand francs was stipulated in her engagement, and in order to break 
the one she must pay up the other. “ All that I can do at this moment,” 
said the young girl, “ is to offer you three thousand francs which are all 

fortune ; and I shall be everlastingly grateful, if you will be contented 
with that sum on account, until Iam able to pay the whole amount.” This 
occurred at a critical moment. The theatre needed the piece ; and the 
management stood in need of money. The twelve thousand francs penal- 
ty would have been acceptable, and the three thousand came in the nick 
of time. The actress held out to him her three bank-notes of one thousand 
francs each, with a saddened and suppliant air. 

“ Will you please to put those notes out of sight!’ said Bouffé, ina surly 
fone. 

“Then you cannot accept my offer ?”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T declare solemly that it is all I have in the world ; the money for my 
wedding outfit.” 

Bouffé searched amongst his papers. He found the engagement, and 
read in a loud voice the article alluded to. Then, twisting up the paper, 
he put it to the fire in the grate, and with it coolly lighted his cigar.— 
“Now,” said he, “you are no longer engaged; keep your money; get 
married ; and good luck to you!” 

With pride in poverty his delicacy was admirable. Anold musician at- 
tached to the original Vaudeville, concealing his wretchedness, and with all 
the susceptibility ofa true artist, was unwilling to ask or receive assistance. 

persuaded him that, according to the rules and regulations of the 
theatre, his services gave him a right to a pension—and the pension was 
paid him until bis death. 

Sach actions make amends for many faults. Bouffé said not a word of 
them ; he never spoke of himself, save in the way of abuse. None abused 
him more heartily. He was a braggadocio of his vices. 

His death was a suicide of twenty-five years, slowly consummated by 
‘the poison of suppers. He boasted of being the man in all France who 
had drank the largest quantity of Champagne. When his strength failed 
him, eighteen months ago, and he was obliged to keep his room and re- 
main settled in his easy chair, some one asked him what was his disease.— 
“The doctors know nothing ot it,” replied he gaily ; “ but I know it well, 
I have the viue-blight.” 

He looked forward to his approaching end with firmness. He wasaman 
of courage in all points: and the pieces that he bad brought out on his 
pony the Republic, sufficiently show that he was not alarmed at 
any danger. 

“ When all is despaired-of,” said he, “it is at table that I would say 

-bye to life and to my friends. 1 will gather them all together at a 
supper, which posterity shall hold in remembrance.” And he made, 
in sport, a list of his guests, and of the arrangements for this farewell ban- 


Dat when be felt his last hour approaching, other thoughts, more serious 
and more suitable, came upon him. He requested that a Priest might be 
sammoned, and he died as a Christian. 

All Paris, artistic, literary, and dramatic, attended his funeral. All the 
actresses of Paris,in deep mourning, knelt in the church of the Petits-Péres. 
All the managers of theatres, all the authors, all the critics, all the come- 
dians, formed the procession that accompanied his remains to the Cemetery 
of Pére-Lachaise. 

Oa the day of this funeral, the Vaudeville Theatre was closed, This was 
an act of great propriety, as well as of good taste, on the part of the new 
manager. We should be grateful to him for having thus sacrificed his re- 
ceipt of a hundred louis—but if he had chosen to give a performance on 
Shat day, the actors would have refused to play. 

















Prorgessor Mavrice.—In compliance with a special demand made by 
Mr. Maurice, Dr. Jelf has prepared the whole of the correspondence 
which passed between himself and the Professor relative to the charge of 
unsoundness of doctrine, which led to his recent dismissal. It appears that 
the correspondence commenced as far back as the 8th of July, on which 
day Dr. Jelf addressed a letter to the professor, in which he stated that 
his attention had been called by high authority to the conclusion of the 


| last of Mr. Maurices’s theological lectures, lately published, and proceeds 


as follows :--‘ It is alleged that you therein deny the eternity of future 
punishments. I have read the essay with attention, and confess that it 
appears to me to bear that interpretation ; at least. the impression it 
gives seems to throw an atmosphere of doubt on the simple meaning of 
the word ‘ eternal,’ and to convey a general notion of ultimate salvation 
for all. Iam, of course, most anxious to ascertain your real meaning.” 
To this letter Mr. Maurice replied on the next day, stating that he be- 
lieved in the doctrine of eternal punishments, or death, in that sense 
which seemed to him most consistent with the other uses of the word 
** eternal” in the New Testament ; but that he did not believe in the doc- 
trine in that sense whichis given to it, or seems to be given to it, in ma- 
ny popular discourses and theological treatises, and that he repudiates 
that sense as inconsistent with the Gospel. He adds—“ To state my con- 
victions on this subject was.a duty which I felt that I owed to thousands 
of young Englishmen whose faith in the redemption of Christ, even in the 
being of God, is at stake. Icould not but tell them, because I believe it 
is true, that the statements which have led them to identify the God and 
Father of our Lord with the evil spirit, are not derived from the orthodox 
faith ; that they are a strange product ofCalvinism and Locke philosophy, 
and of the morbid consciousness of individuals. On the 14th of July Dr. 
Jelf wrote to state that the Professor’s views filled him with the most in- 
tense alarm, and intimated that as the rev. gentleman’s letters were, he 
presumed, official ones, he should lay them before the Clerical members 
of the Council, and, if need be, before the Council itself. At length Dr. 
Jelf decided that the ultimate decision must pass into other bands than 
his own, and Mr. Maurice was removed from his professorship under cir- 
cumstances with whieh our readers are already familiar. 





Frenca ComrrevEnsion oF EnGiisu.—It is strange that so quick-witted 
and intelligent a people as the French should exhibit from time to time 
an apparent incapacity, in dealing with English names and records. An- 
other case iu point is thus noticed by a London letter-writer. 


Biographie Universelle.—If it may be permitted to doubt as to the im- 
possibility of us poor English coming to any sort of comprehension of 
America and her citizens, I think it must be admitted that there seems 
some irremovable obstacle to French comprehension of the English lan- 
guage, or, at least, to its correct repetition and printing. But when a 
work of European scope and importance, like the Biographie Universelle, 
is reprinted, we have a right to expect something like correctness, espe- 
cially when the editors take on themselves to give the titles of English 
works. I have just received the seventh volume, and find it as full of ab- 
surd little blunders as its predecessors. Almost every attempt at English 
is a failure; but the following caught my eye in a first passing examina- 
tion. At p. 162, Junius’s Letters are translated into Lettres a Junius. 
At p. 555, we are told that Mrs. Browning has taken her place at the side 
of Miss Landon, Miss Hemans, et Miss Norton. The lady is also said to 
have worked, with Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and Horne at “ Chancer 
Modernized.” In the following column, Mr. Browning is made to be 
author of “ Betts and Somegranates,” also of ‘‘ Stafford,’ which I believe 
was Strafford. At p. 782, under the head of Bulwer, we have some of his 
works changed into “‘ Fachland,” the ** Siamese of Wins,’ “‘ Ernest Mat- 
travers,’ “ Calderon the Courtier,’’ and elsewhere “ Calderon le Courti- 
san.” This work I do not remember: nor do I the following, “ Lights 
and Shadows, Glimmer and Gloom.’’ The memoir of Sir Edward is re- 
markably poor, and no notice whatever is taken of his change of name. 
I fear that more important errors than these might be pointed out. For 
instance, I observe in a miserable notice of Burns, that he is called a 
“ Partisan des Stuarts,’’ which, as a matter of fact, is an absurdity ; and 
that our’singer Braham is “mort au mois d’Aoit, 1831.” In a former 
volume, our dramatist Beaumont is ignored altogether: as well might the 
editors omit their own Corneille when it comes to his turn. Ido not 
think—so far as I can judge of the Latin and German—that other lan- 
guages are treated so loosely as the English, as regards typographical ac- 
curacy. Perhaps, Sir,a word from you, “ in season,” will redeem the other 
thirty volumes of this otherwise valuable (and very cheap) work fro 
such absurdities.—I am, &c. re 

October 26, 1855. 





GENERATIONS. — A generation is usually admitted to occupy, on an 
average, a space of thirty-three years. Hence arise some facts Rhich may 
be considered as rules in the history of human nature. A man, being 
likely to be a father at thirty-three, will probably be a grandfather at 
sixty-six. Many are, of conrse, fathers and grandfathers at earlier ages ; 
but these are averages. When we see at any time a new-born babe, we 
may calculate pretty safely that the son of that babe, if he is to have one, 
will be approaching the close of life at a good age just about a century 
hence. We meet every day, in health and vigour, a gentleman whose 
father was born in 1720; but it is rare to find any man capable of business 
or social pleasure more than a hundred years afier the birth of his father. 
In like manner, any individual who finds himself (we shall say) this year 
at any particular stage of life, may be assured of it as a rule, that his 
great-grandfather was in just about the same stage of existence, and ex- 
perienciog all its appropriate sensations, and aiming at much the same 
objects, in the year 1753—that is a hundred yearsago. Does he see his 
son at a particular stage of life? then his own grandfather was at the 
same stage as that son a century ago; and so on. There are occasional 
exceptions of a surprising kind ; for instance, Charles James Fox, who 
died in 1806 at the age of fifty-seven, had an uncle who was paymaster of 
the forces in 1679, the year of the battle of Bothwell Bridge, and his 
grandfather was on the scaffold with CharlesI. But the rule is as stated. 
During any particular decade, as the forties, the fifties, &c., look into the 
obituary and you will find that the old people then dying--of the class 
who, being best off, live longest—are for the most part the produce of the 
eighth decade antecedent. Thus, for example, the individuals born in the 
seventies in the last century are the people who are now closing their na- 
tural pilgrimage in the ripeness of their days. It has become rare to see 
an announcement of the death of a person born in the sixties: one in the 
fifties only occurs now and then. Thus, overlooking the many premature 
deaths, the obituary isflike an index always coming down nearer and nearer 
to our natal decade. Those whose births took place in the eighties must 
soon be on the outlook for the arrival of the fatal finger at their point in 
mortuary chronology. In a few more years, the men of the nineties will 
be in course ; and so it goes on. Let us see to improve the hours, and not 
be taken unprepared. 

New MvseEvM OPENED IN Paris.—The newspapers mention that, a short 
time ago, the public were admitted to visit the Musée des Souverains, 
which has been recently formed at the Louvre. It occupies five rooms at 
the back of the Colonnade of the Louvre, two of which formerly formed 
part of the Spanish museum. The first room contains different suits and 
parts of suits of royal armour worn by Francis II., Henry II., Henry IV., 
Louis XIIL., and Louis XLV. The second room also contains royal ar- 
mour, among which is a suit worn by Francis I. The third room contains 
a chapel of reception of the Order of the Holy Ghost, with the mantles 
worn by the knights, and other brilliantly ornamented articles connected 
with the order. The next room, called the Salle des Bourbons, contains 
numerous [articles which belonged to the kings of France from Childerie 
and Dagobert. : 

Among other thingsare a series of books used in religious service, which 
belonged to Louis XIV., Henry IV., Marie Stuart, Henry IL, and other 
monarchs ; a Bible, presented in’850 by the monks of the abbey of St Mar- 
tin of Tours to Charles the Bald, and since preserved in the church of 
Melz ; a French Bible of Charles V., with the signatures of that monarch, 
his brother, Jean de Berry, of Henry IIL., Henry IV., and Louis XIII. and 
XIV. ; the psalter of St. Louis, given by Queen Jeanne to her husband, 
Charles V., and by King Charles VI. to his daughter, Marie of France; a 
prayer-book of Charles the Bald, the cover being in silver, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, and witha basso-relievo in ivory ; an Evangilaire of Charle- 
magne, executed in 780, &c. In the same room is the marriage-sword of 
Henry IV., the musket of Louis X111., the sword of Henry II., the carbine 
of Louis XIII, and the sword of Francis [., bearing on the hilt the motto 
Fecit potentiam in brachio suo. This sword was brought from Madrid 
Murat. There is also in the same salle the crown, sword. and saddle which 
were used at the coronation of Louis XVI. ; the helmet and buckler of 
Charles 1X. ; the mirror and candlestick presented to Marie de Medicis by 
the republic of Venice ; different insignia discovered in the tomb of Chil- 
deric ; and other objects of equal curiosity. In the centre of the room 
stands the fauteuil of King Dagobert, and the sedan-chair used by Louis 
XV. There is also in the room a casket, given by Richelieu to Anne of 
Austria, which as a work of art is the finest article in the whole collection. 
Near the windows are placed objects of more recent date: among them 
are a writing-desk in white wood, used by Louis XVIIL. while in England; 
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& jewel-box, which belonged to Queen Marie Antoinette ; and the writing- 
desk of Louis-Philippe, just as it was left in 1848. The fifth room, called 
the Salle de |’Empereur, only contains articles which belonged to Napo- 
leon, among which are the full-dress clothes worn by him on occasions of 
ceremony ; his saddle, sword, gloves, &c. ; his uniform-coat, which he wore 
at the battle of Marengo ; his sword of First Consul, his horse’s bridle-bit, 
the hat he wore in the campaign of 1814, and the small round bat which 
he wore at St. Helena, as well es the pocket-handkerchief which he used 
when on his death-bed. The Austrian uniform of the Duke de Reichstadt, 
a locket containing the hair of Napoleon and of bis son, and a flag given 
by the Emperor to the Ist regiment of the Imperial Guard, are also to be 
there. This flag, which is the one kissed by Napoleon when he bade adieu 
at Fontainebleau, has since that period until now remained in the posses- 
sion of General Petit. 





NorasiLiries OF LireRaturE.—One of the antiquities of London is about 
to disappear. Older than any of the banking-houses—dating back even 
to the days of the Stuarts—is the venerable firm of Rivingtons’, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. That house, which most people suppose to be rooted 
like the oaks of Windsor Forest, has just given notice of its approachin 
departure. “The old shop.”’ where Horsley and Tomline, Warburton an 
Hurd used in old times to meet, is about to become a “‘ Shawl Emporium,” 
and the firm of Rivingtons’ will no more be found in London eity. It 
adds one more to a thousand past proofs of the change which is taking 
place in London. The business of Messrs. Rivingtons will be in future car 
ried on in Waterloo-place. There are, probably, few branches of trade 


which have suffered so many changes and losses of late, as that of book- 


selling. The firms of Cadell and Davies, and of Johnson, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, have entirely faded away. Mr. Colburn has recently retired 
and his business is now successfully carried on by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. Most of the great wholesale houses have lost the partners in 
whose names their concerns are carried on. In Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall’s house there is now no “ Simpkin,” and no “ Marshall.”” In Messrs 
Whittaker and Co.’s house there isno “ Whittaker.” In Messrs. Hamilton 
and Co.’s house there is no “ Hamilton.”” Even westward the same pre- 
vails ; for at Messrs. Nisbet and Co.’s, in Berners-street, there is now no 
“Nisbet.” The other striking feature of modern publising is that of the 
rise of great and cheap railway publishers. Of these, Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh ; and Simms and M'Intyre, of Belfast, have filled the foremost 
places ; but Messrs. Ingram and Co., and Messrs. Routledge and Co., of 
Farringdon-street, bid fair to overpass their provincial forerunners. 





IMPROVED USE OF Gun CartripGes.—The Minister of the Interior, says the 
Moniteur, who has given an active impulse to the re-organisation and classi- 
fication of our departmental archives, recently « rdered som? researches to 
which we shall be indebted for a series of documents valuable to science and 
history. Having been informed that the greater part of the parchment em- 
ployed by the Artillery for making gun cartridgescume from the old archives 
dispersed at different periods, the minister requested his colleague of the War 
Department to order these parchments to be collected and submitted to the 
examination of a special inspector of archives. Thisinvestigation has been 
attended with favourable results. Out of 4,000 cartridges which have been 
unsewn and examined at the artillery depot in Paris, 3,000 produced very 
important documents connected with our history. Among them were 1,200 
pages of the old manuscript accounts of the Kings of France, Charles VI., 
VIL, and VIIL, Louis XI. and XII., Francis I., &c. These lists of expen- 
ses, by pointing out the employment of the budgets of these different 
reigns, throw light on many points of our national history. They interest 
at the same time the annals of diplomacy by mentioning the personnel of 
the envoys as well as the object and the expense of each mission ; the his- 
tory of the arts, by stating the orders given to painters, musicians, statu- 
aries, architects, &c.; picturesque history of furniture, costumes, &c., by 
giving the names and exact description of each object, with the price 
affixed ; and lastly, the history of the habits of the court, and manners in 
general, by the details of the gifts and alms granted to the persons of the 
suite of the kings, or to those who met the royal cortége; gentlemen, 
soldiers, and adventurers wounded in war; girls to marry; pilgrims; 
hermits; poor persons affected with king’s evil, waiting for the king to 
touch them ; and others with all kinds of diseases. Among these cartridges, 
so fortunately preserved we may also mention 1,200 documents connected 
with the old chamber of accounts of Dauphiny, a series which comprises 
some very important documents, dating as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of feudal investitures, dominal grants, accounts of expenses, and a 
number of maps emanating from the princes and seigneurs of Dauphiny 
and Savoy; seven hundred charters of the church of Meaux; Pa 
Bulls; letters patent of the Kings Saint Louis, Philippe-the-Bold, Phi- 
lip Bel, &c.; 500 documents from the archives of Artois and Flanders ; 
budgets of cities in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; accounts of the 
artillery of Duke Charles-the-Rash at the seige of Liége; military sub- 
sidies furnished by the communes, and other curious documents connected 
with the history of the Tiers-Etat, &c. If to these documents, which are so 
interesting in various ways, we add a certain number of original charters, 
bearing the autograph signatures of Henry III. and 1V., Louis XIV., Col- 
bert, &c., the importance of the measure which has been carried into effect 
will be understood, and as it will acquire still greater developments in con- 
sequence of the inspections of archives created by the Count de Persigny, 
we consider that it will render further and immense services toscience and 
to history.” 

Tae EnGiish Counterrart.—A Dockyard Discovery.—Not very long 
ago a person, well known for his large and accurate knowledge of the 
sources of English history, found himself by accident in one of our great 
dockyards. In one part of the yard he noticed some preparations for a 
bonfire, and, with the instinct of an antiquary, when old papers are in 
peril, he ran off to the scene. ‘ What are these bundles?” he inquired of 
the ready minister of destruction. ‘ Nothing but rubbish,” said the man. 
The very tie of the parcels told the antiquary that they were letters, and 
of old date. “Where do they come from,” he says. “ Oh, they have 
been lying here no one knows how long; we want the room, and we are 
going to burn them out of our way.” The antiquary took up a bundle 
of the doomed papers, opened the first letter, and found that it was the 
original despatch announcing to the Goverament, with all its details, one 
of the most important events in the reign of Charles Il. Commanding the 
dockyard men not to set fire to the pile until superior orders should ar- 
rive, the antiquary posted to London, repaired to the Admiralty, stated 
the fact, and saved the papers. When carefully examined, they proved to 
be as interesting a series of State documents as any in our national ar- 
chives.— Atheneum. 

EXTRAORDINARY Case or Enpurance.—The following details partake 
somewhat of the air of romance in some respects, but we can vouch for 
their authenticity. A few days since, a party of gentlemen from this city 
were prosecuting the sport of deer-hunting in the neighbouring state of 
Pennsylvania. In the course of their proceedings, after having been dis- 
persed for some time, the party came together at a “run,” and were dis- 
posed in various positions, awaiting the appearance of the game. One of 
the gentlemen, while seated, was so incautious as to place the muzzle of 
his gun under his arm-pit, in which position he was leaning upon it, when 
it is supposed that one of the dogs, of which several were playing about 
them, happened in some manner to strike the hammer of the piece, when 
it exploded, shattering bis arm and shoulder terribly, with a very heavy 
charge of buck-shot, with which it was loaded. At the time of this occur- 
rence, the party were in the woods, at a distance of four miles from the 
road. This distance he walked—-after the accomplishment of which he 
succeeded in procurring a temporary binding for the shattered limb, 
merely to keep it in place, and to stop excessive ewes He was atill 
twenty-five miles from home, by the railway. Without hesitation he un- 
dertook the journey, and accomplished the distance without flinching. 
though his sufferings must have been excruciating. Arriving at the 
dépét, in New York, he had yet to cross the ferry from that City to this, 
and proceed a considerable distance on this side before arriving at his 
home. When he had succeeded in reaching there, which was in the dead 
of night, he proceeded to awaken his wife, the servant, and one or two 
other persons,—after the accomplishment of which, he fainted for the first 
time, and fell to the floor. Dr. Mott and several medical gentlemen of this 
city were immediately called in, and amputation being found necessary, 
his arm was taken off at the shoulder-socket. The gentleman, whose name 
we do not feel at liberty to publish, is now recovering rapidly, and expects 
soon to be about again among his friends. We think this may be cl 
as one of the most extraordinary cases of endurance under suffering that 
has ever transpired.—.V. Y. Daily Times. 











A Scene at CasseLt.—Herr Hassenpflug, since 1850 the Elector of 
Hesee’s Prime Minister, has again been the chief actor in and the victim 
of a scandalous scene. On the occasion of the annual shooting expedi- 
tion in honour of St. Hubertus, the patron of German sportsmen, err 
Hassenpflug quarreiled with Count Ysenburg, the Elector’s son-in-law.— 
In the course of the evening of the same day the Count proceeded to Herr 
Hassenpflug’s bouse, to demand an explanation of certain expressions 
which had escaped his Exceliency’s lips in the dispute. Herr Haseen- 


pfiug was atthe theatre, and to the theatre the Count followed him, and. 
inviting him to come out; he took him into the public square, where he 
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made a peremptory demand for an explanation and apology. It appears 
that Herr Hassenpfiug would not explain, and that he treated the propo- 
sal to apologise with the utmost scorn, for Count Ysenburg, who was ac- 
companied by a servant holding a cane, step back, took the cane from 
the servant’s hand, and commenced belabouring his Excellency, who cried 
lustily for help. His cries attracted a crowd, but the Count prevented the 
interference of the populace by saying, “ Good people, I am Count Ysen- 
burg, and the man I am beating is the Minister Hassenpflug.” Saying 
which he continued thrashing his unfortunate Excellency, until the cane 
broke in his hands, and then left the Premier covered with blood. The 
atest excitement prevails at Cassel, and the embarrassment of the 

mot beggars all description. Count Ysenburg has left Cassel for Er- 
furt.— Kolner Zeitung. 

The Elector of Hesse consoles his Minister in a letter ; and the Upper 
Chamber of the Estates of Hesse have sent a deputation to Herr Hassenp- 
flug, to assure his Excellency of their sympathy and sincere sorrow on 
account of the assault of which he bas been the victim. 





One or tue Arctic VesseLs.—H. B. M.S. dmphitrite, which has just 
returned from the Arctic Ocean, found the “ floe ice” at Icy Cape extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach, as late as August 6th. Icy Cape is the 
extreme north western point of America, in latitude 70 degrees north, 
about five degrees above the narrowest part of Bebring’s Strait. At this 
point the coast turns abruptly, and runs, as far as explored, nearly due 
east. Point Barrow, where the Plover wintered, is to the north and east 
of Icey Cape, still farther within the Arctic Ocean. The place itself is a 
miserable spot, with no rising ground near, and nothing but ice to be seen 
for miles around. 

There are about two hundred natives here, most desperate thieves ; and 
it required the utmost caution and good management on the part of the 
English to remain on friendly terms with them, and at the same time re- 
— this vicious propensity. The Plover, after receiving her supplies 

m the Rattlesnake at Point Spencer, took her departure on the 24th of 
August for Point Barrow, to remain another winter, locked up in those 
dismal regions of ice. Two other English vessels of war—-the Enterprise 
and Investigator—passed Point Barrow year before last and penetrated 
still farther into the ice, on the look-out for Sir John Franklin, Nothing 
had been heard of them since they left ; and from the strong current and 
drifting ice setting north-east, when the Amphitrite left, there was little 
chance of their putting back again. Indeed, it was generally considered 
impossible. The Amphitrite left Port Clarence, inside of the Straits, on 
the 8th of September.—San Francisco Herald, Nov.1. (The reader 
koows all about the Investigator.) 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 257, 


White. Black, 
1. Kt te Q7 ch. K to B 4. 
2. Rto Bach. K to Kt 5. 
3. Ktto K 6 ch. K moves. 
4. R to R 4 checkmate. 





To CorresPonvents.— F.. L. Your solution is quite correct. No. 257 shows 
3 position which occurred in actual play; and the above solution exemplifies 
the manner in which the game terminated. Our Problem of to-day exhibits an 
interesting variation on the position in question. 





New York Cuess Cius, No. 87 Fourtu AVENUE.—We are indebted to Mr. 
Perrin, Hon’y. Sec’y., for the following particulars of a series of Matches now in 
course of play among some of the principal members of the New York Chess 
Club. The stakes, a set of Chessmen valued at twenty dollars, to be handed to 
the survivor. The combatants to be paired by lot ; and the loser of three games 
in any one contest to be considered a dead man. The following scale will show 
the present attitude of the belligerents : 


Mr. O'Sullivan has won ....2 games vy. Lloyd......2 
Ae 


~ 


Mr. Thompson . o Anderson. .0 
Mr. Perrin “ a ae 4s Marache...1 
Mr. Gallatin “ Wee es Jullien... ..0 





Perpetua Morion.—We have just been given to understand that an 
artizan in very humble circumstances, residing in Ipswich, has, after three 
years’ labour, succeded in constructing a model ofa machine, 15 inches by 
13, and 114 deep, which is self-acting, after being put in motion by ascrew. 
It is powerful enough to turn a grindstone against the power of one per- 
son who had an iron bar on thestone. It has kept in motion upwards of 
36 hours, at the end of which time the speed was not diminished, and the 
constructor, whese name is Thomas Stannard, contends that the machine 
will keep in motion as long as the materials will last. The invention 
was offered to several firmsin Ipswich, who declined taking it up, since 
which three By sane belonging to one of the first firms of engineers in 
London visited Ipswich, and examined the machine, and have been induc- 
ed to pay the inventor liberally, and have taken the machine and the in- 
ventor to London to prosecute inquiry. 





Tue EaGue as A Bririsu Brrp-—Notwithstandiug all the endless means 
that are taken to make the eagle cease to belong to the list of British 
birds, it is amazing with what tenacity the noble birds keep up a respec- 
table remnant, even ong | their ranks are thinned by at least 20 in 
this quarter every winter. We have just seen a most splendid specimen 
of the sea eagle which was caught the other day in a trap at Strathgarve. 
The extended wings measured 7 feet 9 inches ; length of body, 3 feet 2 
inches ; weight, 15lb. ; the outstretched claws covered as large an extent as 
. ba : —_ “= ye go . journey to see such a noble fellow 

a salmon from the lake, and carrying it i ini 
his home among the cliffs ?— Inverness herb. PP ee pseeee 





Reviewinc.—The review of a young girl’s life is frequently like any 
other review-—a quantity of smoke, and noise, with here and there a red 
coat seen through it.— Punch. 


A Parer War.—Some monarchs fi ht for gold ; but th 
Sultan are at war about notes.—/bid. . gold ; but the Czar and the 








a Sy Gs aries to inform his Pupils and Patrons that he has re- 


Extract of a letter written in the C. Advocate and Journal, from Rev. D. P. Kidder. D.D. 

**T take pleasure in informing persons resident of this city, of an unusually f; portu- 
nity for ~ tp, Mo ad ond ——- knowledge of the French eae, poet a ody instruc- 
tion of Mr. Elie Charlier, a graduate of the University of Paris Mons. C. is the son of a respected 
minister of the Protestant Church of France, and a gentleman possessing high literary qualifiea- 
tions. From personal experience in such matters, I am prepared to assure those who may avail 
themselves of the instructions of Mr. Elie Charlier, that will secure advantages much supe- 
rior to the ordinary. A desire to encourage the efforts of a worthy young gentleman who has 

America as his future e, also to communicate to others the facts above stated, has 
prompted me, Mr. Editor, to ask the privilege of your columns for the present announcement.” 


Se Tio a Circular for References, Extracts of the Press, &c., to be Lock- 
“3 = {il Broadway, or from himel andes tice 
‘ovem 





, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. ean also 


MES, FW; BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In. 
ai the Music Stores of Mesers. Hall & Soo, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis, sept dma” 


' 


Ss ‘ 
ORATORY AND BLOOUTION. 
ROF. HOWS is ed to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
Place, three éacoten Bleecker Street. 
New York, September 24, 1853. 4t 


MITT TO D, SCOTLAND AND 
RT ANCES 2D EEGEAND, HR UON onthe CANE OF LIVER, 
PUOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


Sale b CENTER & CO. 
Vor ele WE tie Slipsad Wane Street, New York. 





Oct8—6ms. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messnus, Giyy, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
How. Peter MoGu4, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esa., 
Casbier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Sir Georce Simpson 


" Messrs. Griwour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 
June 4—It. Messrs. Lewesurier Routn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


4 he excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily di 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 

DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


Hon. Joun Beverty Rosinson, 

Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 

Witira™ H. Ropinson, a. 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 











NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues, 


C CuBiInine the advantages of a Library, both for reference and cirenlation, with Reading 
and News Rooms, where the most i t Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
papers, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 
The public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co. 





] Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WILD SCENES AND SONG BIRDS, with beautiiul coloured drawings. 8vo. cloth, gilt 
extra, $5, morocco, $8. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. Illustrated with 20 fine steel engravings. 8vo. cloth, $3 50, 
gilt $4.00, morocco $6 00. 
ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Fine Library Edition. In 5 vols 12mo. Vol 1, $1 50, 
GOLDEN DREAMS AND LEADEN REALITIES. By Ralph Raven. 12mo, cloth $1. 
A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE; And How to Make the Most of it. By W. C. Rich- 
ards. I2mo. paper, 25 cents, 
WIDE, WIDE WORLD MUSIC, (aSeries of Lyrics.) By Bellamy. Music by Glover. 8vo 
cloth, 75 cents 
MR. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN, with engravings, by the author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World,” &c. Cloth 75 cents ; gilt extra, $1 25. 
FIELD’S CITY ARCHITECTURE, with 20 original designs on steel. Large 8vo, cloth, $2. 
PROF. DE VERE ON COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, &c. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Be NAVAL HISTORY, to 1853. New revised edition, with additions. 1 vol. 8vo, 
cloth, 5 
TSCHUDI’S ANTIQUITIES OF PERU. Translated by Dr. Hawkes. 8vo, cloth, $2. 
PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1851, Third edition. 2 vols., 12mo., with 
engravings, cloth, $2 50. 
THE EXILES. By Talvi, author of ‘‘ Literature of the Sclavie Nations.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
TUCKERMAN’S MEMORIAL OF GREENOUGH, THE SCUPTOR. 12mo. cloth, 75c. 
ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, with engravings. 12mo., clo‘h, 75c. 
THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND, by G. Burrell. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
WARNER’S LIBERTIES OF AMERICA. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
NOTABILITIES IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, by M. Charles. 12mo. cloth, 9 cents. 
PROF. E. P. SMITH’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 12mo, cloth $1. 
THE NEW ROME; Or, the United States of the World. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
LAYARD’S BABYLON & NINEVEH. Cheap edition. Large 12mo cloth. engravings, $1 25. 
LAYARD’S BABYLON & NINEVEH. Fine Library edition, profusely illustrated, $4 50. 
LAYARD’S WORKS, comprising ‘* Babylon and Nineveh and its Remains.’’ 2 vols. engrav- 
ings, Svo, cloth, $5. 


- PUTNAM’S MONTHLY.—DECEMBER. 


NOW READY. 
CONTENTS, 


1, THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND ITS VISITORS. 

ILLusTRATIONS—I. Beneventnto Cellini’s Vase.—TI. Sévres Porcelain Tazza.—III. Bronze 
Chandelier.—LV. Statue of Colambus.—V. Marble Bust “ Prayer.’,-—VI. Power’s ‘‘ Pro- 
serpine.''—VIT. Cupid in Marble. —VITI. Guardian Angel, marble.—IX. William Tell’s 
Son, marble. —X. Veiled Bust. marble.—XJ. XII. Mugs of Carved {[vory.—XI11. Group 
in terra-cotta.—XIV. Don Quixote Group, in silver.—XV. XVI. English and American 
Wood-carving —XVII Japanese Pottery.—X VIII. Sévres Vase.—XIX. Honse’s Print- 
ing Telegraph.—X X. Wounded Heron, bronze. 

. WENSLEY (Conclud 

BARTLEBY, THE SCRIVENER.—A Story or Wat Srreer. (Concluded) 
PHANTOMS, % 

THE NIGHT-BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

| ~ 5 tae IN A PARIS CAFE, 


. THE GHOST OF A CITY. 

. “ORTHODOXY” VERSUS HOM@PATHY. 

. CAMADEVA. 

. MINUET AND POLKA. 

2. THE TROLL’S DAUGHTER.—A Finnisn LEGenp, 

, MY CHATEAUX. 

4. REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-JESUIT. (Concluded.) 

. MISS BREMER’S HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 

. A DAY IN THE CARTER NOTCH. 

. DOWN THE STRERT. 

. EDITORIAL NOTES 

My Lrsenareae—Aserion, English, French, German. 
. Music. 
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»*, To SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE.—Second Volume.—The December No completes the Se- 
cond Volume of this Magazine ; price $200, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume 
should be forwarded at once. The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The First 
Volume may also be had—see Terms. 


NEW VOLUME.—1854. 

The present number of ‘‘ Putnam’s Monthly”’ completes the second volume, and the first year of 
its existence. 

In referring to the progress of the work so far, it is not worth while fer the publishers to indnige 
in much self-glorification, or at least to do more than reiterate what was said at the close of the 
first volume ; yet they have cause for honest congratulation in the successful establishment of 
* Putnam’s Monthly” as a fixed fact. The character and extent of this success has been far be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations. They have had the fortune of enlisting in the enter- 
prise some of the ablest pens in the country ; and they deem it a special cause for satisfaction, not 
only that among their regular contributors and earnest co-operators are included many of the most 
eminent and respected of our literary men of various positions and shades of religious and political 
opinion—but also that the general x t of the Magazi and the character of its contents 
have been such as to meet the cordial approval of a large majority of the most judicious and intel- 
ligent readers, 

The literary resources of our Monthly, now so ample, will, in the coming year, be increased and 
elevated by all inducements in our power. Wih all its present general features, it is intended 
that the Magazine shall have new and varied attractions for all classes of our wide circle of read- 
ers, Each number will contain one or more entertaining and instructive papers, illustrated from 
original designs, when such illustratiors can add anything to the value or interest of the text. Po- 
pular information on matters connected with practical science and the useful arts and manufac- 
tures, will form a special feature. 








R@~ TERMS : Subscribers remitting $300 promptly in advance, will receive the work for one 
year, Port-paid, in any part of the United States, within 3000 miles. 

me of Six, Postmasters and Clergymen, supplied at $2 00—they paying postage, 3 cents per 
number. 

The first two volumes of the Magazine, neatly bound in cloth, may now be had through any 
= pl Price $2 00 each, or in half moroceo, $3 00. Covers for binding the volumes 25 cents 
eac 


Subscribers remitting $5 00 will receive the M ine for 1854, and a comple set of the Il!us- 
trated Record of the Industry of All Nations, containing 500 Engravings. 
The two Bound Volumes for 1853, and the Illustrated Record, will be supplied for $600). 

Subscriptions for 1854 should be remitted before the 15th December. No subscriptions continued 


without payment in advance. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


T. S. ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
Gives over 900 large, double column octavo of Choice Reading Matter ina Year. Also, 
from 12 to 15 Steel Engravings, of a high order of excellence ; besides from 
150 to 200 Fine Wood Engravings. 
Bg All for $125 in Clubs of Four Subscribers!!! 8 

THE CHEAPEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 

O PERIODICAL in the United States has been more generally or more warmly commended 

v the Press than the “‘ HOME MAGAZINE,” 
The Third Volume begins in January, 1854, and will contain a New Moral Story, by Mr. Ar- 
thur, of considerable length, entitled ‘‘ THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 

8 The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book sent one year for $3 50. 
a@ The January number will be ready by the first week in December. 
B@> Send for Specimen numbers. They will be furnished tree of charge. 
TERMS IN ADvaNcE, $2 00 a year. 
4 copies, one year, $5 00. 
_ Pew % $15, and one to getter up of club. 


Address, post paid, 





T. S. ARTHUR & CO. 
107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


FOR LIVERPOOL. 


TEAMSHIP * ANDES,’’ E. R. Moopre, Commander. This new and powerful steamer 
will sail from the British and North American Royal M.il Steam Packet Company’s Dock, at 
Jersey City, on Saturday, the 17th of December. 
Passage money for first-class passengers only, for whom there is excellent accommodations, $80, 
including provisions and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be obtained 


on boar 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





Freight takeg at reasonable rates. Apply to 
OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
Comstock. The Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, December 10th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 5% Wall street. 2 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A. ¥ 











The steamship 47LANTIC will succeed the BALTI( and sail December 25th, it 





WILLIS’S FUN JOTTINGS. - 
THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Langhs I have taken a Pen to. By N. P. Willis. I vol. 12mo. 


“Some twenty choice love stories, a1! ending in fan, and redolent with mirth, are related? with 
humour and sentimen!, which are decidedly captivating.’’—Syracuse Journal. ~ 


“These Fon Jottings embrace the best of Willis’s livelier efforts. * * * The most clever, gra 
Post wets 


phic and entertaining sketches ever produced in thix country,’’—Zoston 
‘It is a good book, and will be read by thousands.—(Chicajo Jeurnal. 
‘* Some of Mr. Willis’s happiest hits and most graceful specimens of compositions are here 
cluded.”"—N. FY. Evangelist. ° 
“Fresh, li and gossipping, these Fun Jotti deservedly merit the enduring garb 
which they er Home Ganttn = f 
** One of Willis’s pleasant books, in which the reader is always sure to find entertainment. ’” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
** The contents are better than the title.’"—N. ¥. Tribune. 
RURAL LETTERS, &c., dc. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. Sth Thonsand, 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET. ByN’ P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 
HURRY-GRAPHS. at . Willis. lvol. 4th Thousana, 
SUMMER ORUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thonsand. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. By N. Willis. il vol. 24 Thousand. 
LIFE HERE AND THERE. By N. P. Willis. I vol. 3d Thousand. 
N ; S eadley. 2vols. 12mo. $250 
VENICE, THE OITY OF THE SEA. By Edmund Flagg, 2 vols. 1l2mo. Ilivetrated. 
HOME L. N GERMANY, By C. L. Brace. lvol. i2mo. 
HUNGARY IN 1851. By C.L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. 
CZAR, HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. By J. 8. Maxwell. 1 vol. 12mo. 
SPARING TO SPEND. ByT.8. Arthur. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Gustav Nieirtz. 1 vol. 50 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan Street 

















THE ONLY L4DY’S BOOK IN AMERICA. 
So pronounced by the entire press of the United States. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1854. 
2tth YEAR. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES of reading each month, by the best American authorm 
A NEW AND THRILLING STORY. 
Certainly the most intensely interesting one ever written ; entitled— 
THE TRIALS OF A NEEDLEWOMAN, 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR; 
will be commenced in the Jannary No. 
4 ee ~ ONLY COLOURED FASHIONS upon which any reliance can be placed, received 
direct from PARIS, and adopted to the taste of American Ladies by our own “ Pashiem 

Editor,’’ with full directions. 

DRESS MAKING.—Our monthly description ot Dress Making, with plans tocut by, Nene 
pam the - gamed are given, The directions are so plain, that every lady canbe her ewm 

ress maker. 

EMBROIDARY.—An infinite va ine No. , 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants and ¢ Sarens deeense, with descriptions how to make them, AIP 
kinds of CROCHET and NETTING work. New erns for CLOAKS, MANTELETs, TAL- 
MAS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES and UNDERSLEEVES—with fuli direetions. Every new 
pattern of an: tion of a iady’s dress, appears first in the Lady’s Book, as we receive comsign- 
ments from PARIS every two weeks. 5 

THE NURSERY.—This subject is treated upon frequently. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJEOT. 

Intype to vey family, worth more than the whole cost of the Book. 

MUSIC.—Three dollars worth is given every year. 

DRAWING.—This art can be tanght to any child—by aseries of drawings in every No. for 


1854. 
MODEL COTTAGES.—Cottage plans and cottage furniture will be continued as usual, 


SPLENDID STEEL LINE AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


in every No. They are always to be found in GODEY. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK contains precisely that for which you would have to take at least 
three other magazines to get the same amount of information. 


TERMS. 
1 Copy, 1 year,...... B 05068 cos vous hep ++ee- 88300 
» * 1 year, and an extra Copy to the person 
sending the Club.......  -... Pe 


1 year, 
1 a ‘ ad “ 20 vo 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK and ARTHURS Home Magazine or ARTHURS Home Ganette, 


i h t one year on receipt of $3 00. 
eee? 4 L. A. GODRY. 
118 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


I. THE FLUSH TIMES OF ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI. A Series of Sketches. By 
Joseph G. Baldwin. One volume, 12mo, Illustrated, Cloth , $1 25. 

CONTENTS :—Ovid Bolus, Esq.—My First Appearance at the Bar—The Bench and the Bar— 
How the times served the Virginians—Assault and Battery—Simon Suggs, Jr., Esq.—Squire A. 
and the Fritters—Jonathan and the Constable—Sharp tony ye ee Burton, Esa. of Ken- 
tuecky—Justification after Verdict—An affa'r of Honor—Hon 8. 8. Prentiss—The Bar of the South- 
west—Hon. Francis Strother—Mr. Tee Mr. Gee—Scan Mag—An Equitable Set-off—A 
Rejoinder—A Hung Court—Samuel Hill, Esq—.Jobn Stont, Esq., and Mark Sullivan—Mr, 
Onslow—Jo Heyfron—Old Uncle John Olive—Examining a candidate for License. 

Il. BUSY MOMENTS OF A WOMAN. One volume, 12mo. @loib, 75 cents; paper cover, 
& cents. 

Rosert—* Here she eomes.’’ [Enter Violante. | : 

pe SS, apa pray you, gentlemen, pass me lightly by ; I am to slight a thing to dwell on.’” 
—Choice af a Wife. 

aad A Every Life—The Widow—Old Maidism versus Marriag®. 

** An Episode in the Life of a Woman of Fashion. This book is series of sketebes, by a lady 
who is evidently familiar with the usages of fashionable life, snd who can lay claim to the posses~ 
sion of very considerabie literary ability. The descriptions are lively and truthful, with a dash of 
expieglerie and sly sarcasm, that clearly betoken a more than ordinary amount of cleverness and 
observation on, the part of the writer. The dialogue is a faithful reproduction of oh, gossipy 


converaation people of ton, = = natural one Se Stmge g sprees, — a 
. OW) OOK. rom various 
ee eo tate 





8 
various corn’ Cust. volumne, ., cloth. Price, 50 cents 

* All the ks on Cookery, hitherto published, are full of receipes to gratify the taste and pro- 
yoke the appetite of persons in the enjoyment of good health ; but few of the seen contained im 
them are intended for those who unfortunately do not enjoy that blessing. It is for such persons 
that this little work has been written ; and both the simplicity and economy of its arrangements 
will. it is hoped, place it within the reach of all classes of society,’"—Hatract rom Preface. 


DE VERE’S NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, with a History of the Language, and 
Practical exercises. By M. Schele de Vere of the University of Virginia. One Volumne, 12mo. 


1. 

“The following remarks on Spanish Grammer, Syntax, and Etymology, are the result of 
many years experience in teaching Spanish in the em | of Virginia. The well known work 
of Sales had done admirable service tor long years. Essential changes, however, had been intre- 
duced in Spanish Orthography and Grammar, even since its last edition, and the pr made 
in comparative philology im 8 upon the Stadent of our day the duty of learning more of whe 
etymology and history of the Spanish than was generally known in the time of Josse’s Grammar. 

The author has endeavoured to avail himself of the best sources of information on the sn' 
before him to which he could gain access. The best grammars nan in France, Spain. 
many, and England, have been consulted ; for the remarks on EBtymology the works of Griwm, 
Raynonard, and Lewis have furnished most of the material. He ix however, mainly inde! 
to the great work of Mr. Ticknor, the best authority on Spanish language and literstare,”’— 
Extract from Preface. 

D. A. & CO., ALSO PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING SPANISH TEXT BOOKS. 


RUTLER’S Spanish Teacher and Coltogst! Phrase Book 18mo. 50 cents. 
DON QUIXOTE, (in Spanish,) 12mo. $1.25. J Mt. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spani By M. V 


1.50. 

KEY TO DITTO. _75 cents. 

MANDEVILLE’S Primary Reader, (in Spanish) 12me. 25 cents—Second do, 12mo. 38 centa, 

TOLON’S Elemen Spanish Reader. 12mo. 63 cents. 

VELASQUEZ’ New Rpanish Reader. With Lexicon. 12mo. $1.25—Spanish Phrase Book. 
18mo. 38 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning English applied to the Spanish. By Professors 
Palenzuela and Carenno. 12mo. $2. 

KEY TO DITTO. 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S New method of Learning French applied to the Spanish. By Professer 
Simone. $2. 

SEOANE’S Neuman and Baretti's Spanish and English and English and Spanish Dictionary. 
By Velasquez. With Pronunciation, &c. kc. One large 8vo. vol. of 1400 pp. 5. 

‘The pronunciation of the Casiilian language is so clearly set forth in this Dictionary as to render 
it well-nigh impossible for any person who can read English readily to fail of obtaining the true 
sounds of the Spanish words at sigbt. It also contains in both languages the exact equivalents 
and correspondents of the words in geteral use, both in their literal and metaphorical accepta- 
tions. 


MARSH'S Book-Keeping, (in Spanish.) $1.50. 


and T. Simone, 12me, 








TUCKERMAN’S NEW WORE. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of ‘‘ Sicily a Pilgcimage,’” 
“the Optimist &e. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE YEMASSEHE. 


A Romance of South Careliva. By Wm. Gilmore Simms. A new and revised editien. Whe 
Tilustrations by Darley. 12mo. Cloth. $125, 


ALSO 


MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. To which are anpended Comp Fire Sketches, or 
Notes of a Trip from St Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Red River of the North. 
By J. Wesley Bond. With a new map of the Territory, « view of St, Paul’s and one of the F athe 
of St. Antheny. In one volume I2mo, Cloth, Price $1 0. 

CHANTICLEER. A Le mag at 4 Story. By Cornelins Matthews. Third Edition. With. 
Illustrations by Darley, Walceut, and Dallas. I2mo. Cloih. 75 cents. 

WESTEKN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States, Rv J. L. 
MeConnel, author of ‘* Talbot and Vernon,’ ‘* The Glenns,”’ &c. With numero®s illustrations By 
Darley. 12mo. Cloth. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE ; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 
naan, in Randolph County, Virginia ; a Country flowing wii!) Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, Deer, Otter, Badger, &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventnrous Gentle- 
men, without any aid of Government, and solely by their own resources, in the Summer of I85t. 
By ‘The Clerke of Oxentorde.”” With Hustrations by Suother 12mo, Cloth, $8. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Volin Mackenzie. 2 vols... 
12mo., cloth. $200. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the Folie. 
of 1682. Coutaining Early Manuscript Emendations, with a Life H)story of the Stage, and Iutre- 
duction to each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 1 voi. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $400. Sbeep, 
$4 25; and in 8 vols., large 16mo.. cloth, $6 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of hisown time, By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 

JOMINI’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the © of Waterloo. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Benet, L. 8. A. Map l2mo. Cloth, 75e. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Rey- 
nolds. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $2. - 

LORENZO BENONT: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian, Edited bya Friend. i2me. 
Cloth, $1. 





IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 
THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD, Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Printer. i2mo. Cloth. §1. 
CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $2. 


THE PARTISAN. A Tale of the Revolution. By William Gilmore Simms. A new and tho- 
roughly revised edition. With Ilustretions by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


CLOVERNOOK. (Second Series.) By Alice Carey, anthor of ‘‘ Hagar,” “‘ Lyra,’’ &e. $1. 
- J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York... 


——— 
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TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
TION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
J ¥ cages OF INDIGESTION, 8 tone le to wale gives 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


‘ rvescent Seltzer A utome.—Is oll cnsse af trritation ov onl 
ity ay ty at — wn and cost ——— faP invariably pro ved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT. 
ecessor to James T: 
No. Fe Oncewich Be Garrant) Dros, A 


~ a sy T. T. ee ee eae Dullue & Co., 


ate Clark oe 








REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
®er Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz: 
Bottles Ceggety ald, 9 SD egy aes oe cents. 
“1.00 “ 75 “ 


known for curi Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
Tie casting oe has tallied. Boole Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid bas effected a permanent 


CTRIC HAIR DYKE, is another wonder ofthe age. 
ua 


“ “ “ 


bea Black es nt + yo t it is 
lack or ao ha a mone 

he softness and flexi by ~ ee at 
din any weather. pean and Sexibiitty of the bel whilst its virtues are be- 
ver used, at once establishes its superiority Sapdlebne 
SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 

OL. 8 chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 


SSeeee,eties the lather is b 


er is both creamy and lasting. 


EBEAIONA, A ied preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
articles ove seunh the test of the strictest in tion, and are considered to be the 
of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fi 


{te Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanns, N. Y.; Wu. Lruan & 
©. E.; Josera Bow es, Quebee ; I Lyman, Baotuers & Co., Toronto; Rusaton 
& 00), N. ¥. ; and his Agents throughoat the United States aud Canada. 


PROF. ALEX. 0. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


ICATED COMPOUND, for Benntitying, Curling, Preserving, Restori and 
yh the Hair, aed be ie Eanes of the Skin, Cu de Rheumatic Pains rand Heal 
Exterua! Wounds. Bounded apbical tines, the reputation of BARRY’S car 
Us pervates the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
Prat almort exceeds belief. BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
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Guds that the number of Kettles waelvered v0 to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
of 1852, was within a trifle o 
* Wits quacseses gymenesenry 5 to jo preoent at length the _ —_ of the wonderful pro of the Tricoph- 


The cheapness of the article, 


hed such an endorsement as this. 
“oad! in all cases of sa- 


when the 
mas hen not its chemical action upon the hair, o an 
recommended it to the attention of the pes is was all that the In- 
anes bottle advertised itself. The effects of t fluid exceeded expectation. It 
acted like « charm. "rhe ladies would not be without it. Country dealers in every section of the 
UWuited States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an e 
tkitherte unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The highest ~) nee not yet been reached, 
and it is believed that tthe sales this year will be a million and a half of bottles. 
es and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, N New York. Ret: ail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 

Libecal discount to purchasers by the quantit Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 

ae ye the se Rited States and Canada, Mexico, est Indies, Great Britain, France, &. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
tending principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
risk—Annaal Division of profits. 
a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, 


ap ws 
The sable Fire Office will b 
J. rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justif, 
Fun this view an augual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
er fifty per cent. of ee nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
pan in force for three 


are free from the he [abilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the piaa of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

A. C. Barotar, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Mornis, Esa. 
Caas. THos. _— Es@. 
Jouys Suaw 
Francis F. |. ae Ese. 

Wiis H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 

bi Pa 


Cmantes Benverr, Ese. Epuvuwp 8. Symes, Esq. 
Aoecu Ceort, Esq. CLEMENT Tasor, Esq. 
Joux Moss, kse. 


Tuomas West, Esq. 


Henay Eve, Esq. Taomas Witttams, Esq. 


ANKERS. 
Messrs. Gum. Mitts & Co. 


Mussrs. Carpare, Ivivyre & Rousset, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


p Tagan, 5 ror Sossenes, A. ee. J. Tahoe. Le 1 
ere or Holmes, . McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, 
J. Gal t, Theotove Hart. : 

J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Geli, WIS... 2... f gtrnchan 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
m4 Fr. Sam, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
ur 
~ W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J. J. am Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, BR. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes 
E. Laarvis, digent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. sereseres, R. Hetehinsoa, Hon. 
Chaviotiatewa, P. E. Isiand.. ; Charles Healey, Thomas Dawson 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
PREDERICK B. STARS. General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D 


MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
tfice—MonTREAL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


eye ayes ORTON offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
tees safety to the Office. 


Gt Foho, WB... fF 


@. Jekns, Newfoundland,.. 





Policies =~ issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: of his first pre- 
—- oc at future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one- of the annual pay- 
nin -aithous m any D eapeadbiiie or gvarautee 


personal or page| aw will the policy (the 
be required to be ——_ me op , as peony eo , endorsed thereon 
can at any time present his policy a wand o, CA m 
ad gas a the anne! premisan. pai thereon, Sees weabedly s Leto te 


are not for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
pues eetaenel ereughes the Colonies. ° 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Bitiettson, M. DF. R 8S. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
8. Symes, Hugh Cro! J. Leander Starr. 
A. ©. Barcla T. Colley Grattan, 


Oharies Benneti, Thomas Nicoll, 
" COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Pig oe . La Rocque, BE. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, 
Marteeal 22-22. 0e2+ +f J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah, aed 


as. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T, C. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryot. 
P. 0. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Haven, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
{ AE og eat, m, Hon, J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
x. dea's, Nowtorndand..{ Worle Hey J. Orowdy, Hon. J. Noad Hon, 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
AMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
in postestion my seers! wae. Lies 

whatever station he may hold—upon w resent exert a wife ldren 
their future maintenance, + the typeof the A anh at 


Gt. Johan, N. B.... 





for 


a 


‘eat majority of those who may read this 
-~ 8 may be striving by steady labour and wate economy to ae sufficient “e~ | 
fon od —s ee independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wi’ 
accomplis 


ment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another a 

present! Cannot most mev recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 

ak Mell intended plans by premature death ! 

_ A pw ped is the ve one by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 

of ofa ferme, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 

to se’ e 

most pains system amongst Canadians, to encou' eral adoption 

=o wen > be ory bring present peace of mind, ond ts cue hour & ane cot 


CANADA LIFE ASSU agers COMPANY 
has been most satisfactory, upwards of olicies 
F aes ony nearly £500,000, and although ov i trent — 
true a1 of bagel pA ns wy ts 
‘fourteen claims, 
Weiter deprived us tpn ek ane spe 


ware Petey pe atone pen 
Ly A ae not 


of personal faiiue and I 
ace rear but all are 
eA ote hen of 


ly voice 
ce may induce 
= or and ke mai “wh ead matt rede 


= for “* THE a vee pense Ge Bir B rely spon what they con 
expenditure te terest. proemt 
aad the LP yr of its poh es surplus in is ~ 3 type . 
must 





ft 


Hi 
ih ie 


P 
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i 
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5 
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Ta 
greris 
i 


ih 


rovince 
ae one Life Office orto ne, with those which m 
p plana hd anada, and inducing many to select this 
Tetsoue jowtfy the Directors to offer Ith perfeet prudence rates 
< e med than those coment rye & aftce now represented in the Sry ahve 
of << me bao vm + in 9 rE netics 
“oapentic hot 4 n= bos as —t. money ; and Sooraens ‘In ite twelfth twelfth ae 
the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any Josie te to 
onial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
with the best offices, 





4 


is 
c 


? 





le ee is Gone ie whole ammneted 
@ matter serious it that the Colonia! busi: 
ec American offices could be effected through “Phe Canada” at the sarin ny phe] 
of al! the ony yng reer ——— as — additional interest upon accumulated 
merase vince wo slight increase 
wi te: of busiaess would cause to The Canada, Canada."’ ow nena 
Teattante in any portion of the rovinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
loea) 
or Fbies of Rates, . a 
‘ ‘$HOS. M. SRAM ‘ncordary, 
3% King St., Hamilton, c. W. 
4 


| 
: 4 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
AM INatRaNe TRErARED. in ire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
its various branc 
pty on the at 


addition to the Fire 
blic to thei 
ee: whilst their oe =, jogether with the personal 

he sharehol ders, Sorc — ty My: 


Tables of Rat » and formation Tati oye, we et the 
ing Swi sy be to the extent of T' TWENT FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


Company is boy Aad 
a J. 
Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten l- 
Lom Dollars, The Paid. -up Se Capital, and Surplus ra Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLION Sy or DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly inc g, is invested in this country. All losses wil! be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brows, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnst, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Gores Barcrar, Esq. Joseru Ga.arp, Jr., Esq. | 0. W. Fasen, Eso 


Avex. Haminton, Jr., Eaq. 
Wutiam 8. Wetmore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 

AtexanperR E, Hosack, M.D. | Austin L. Sayps, M.D. 


ALrreD Pei, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With alarge accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Company has yo are 100, 000 with t with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 


desirous of e! surance on Life, w bted security ; an important object to be 
ied when it is Ab ay that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
ManaGinG Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO, 
EW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellence: HAMILTON “has late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., . B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry “bade ' Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Jw Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Haq John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
StaxpinG Counse.—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
AGents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vice—Royal Assent, 271th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror Tax Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of §100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
Cgonepent the State 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every W: y for tra tion of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


ey re Lavincesoe, Josara Fow sr, Esq. 


SANDERSON, Somes rE: 





AGEN 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 








James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 

John J. Palmer, F. ©, Tucker, 

tetera fing Sl 

el Paris aillard, J 

Pau! Spofford. Ro J. itlon, , 

Henry Ladlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufactarers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 ees GLASGOW AND NEW YORK SL BOO. COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 


1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Craic, C , is inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on ednesday, the 18th of’ January next, at 120 clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . 
Do. > (Mi ip do.).... 
(Steward’s fee included. ] 
A limited number of third-class passengers ed be wen, supplied with provisions of 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS.’ ” eran 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 












see 


Sec 


J. McSYMON, 
83 Broadway, N. Y. 


ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being 
i at once with | the . Agent. : wee 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


H# UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
a pote, and th HUMBOL Lines, commander, will leate New York, Havre 
wl 


tandai 








thampton, for the year 1853. on the following days: 
FROM NEW W yops. 


FROM HAVRE. 














eee Wedne: . Febru 
, * 
3 Wednesday ; M “e 
Wednesday . April. 
Wednesday . -May.... 
Wednesday , . June... 
Wed 500 ccnp co cM wee 
Wednesday ....... . +... August. , 
27 Wednesday..... ..... August., 
Saturday,......... -24 ednesday .......... .September.. 
Saturday,..... é one | Wednesday .,.........October..... 
Gey seve baue -November .. 19 Wednesday ...........November..,.21 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 





These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 

passed, either for speed, stren or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations for 
. padi = most approved kind. ice . P 
topping at Southampton and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 

don advantages over any other A og 5 the economy of Gne and cen. y heal 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first pa 04 ene oS 


second class, . ee coos 
from Havre or Southampton, to New York, first class, . » eiai apo 
“ ond alass... ins once 


a panonge secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
At _ naa and uae must pass through the Post-office. 
or t or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIV Lyostom 


WILLIAM ISELIN 


Agent, 53 Broadway. 
vre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKE 


t, Havre. 
EY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIP3 COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, ........-Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed Datxs or Saitingc—1853. 






m New York From Bremen. 

Washington. ...-..-..+.00- yore ad | Ae 2.........Mareh 2 
Hermann... rday, March 26, . vere eee April 22 
Washington . “Saturday, April 23... 712. May 2 
Hermann. , May +++. June 17 

’ June 18. é 15 
Hermann. . , duly . 
} a Ang. a 
OTERAMR, 2. 2 00s cocccceccs , Sept 4 
WwW gis Bd Ube bee vics des , Oct. 8, 
Hermann, ... +. esse cssceces , Nov , 
GRA sn scegesests o-nke . 8 


sete ewes 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 





, March 30 Panhingten.. . 
April 27 | Hermann o » 
,»May 25 Washes *Nev. 9 
ely 3 22 | Hermann . , Dec. 7 
, Aug. i é om = 6 
. Price of passa: trem New York to Southampten er Bremen, fir main : 
. bower So $100 ; second do., ot catia, saloon, $120 ; first 
All Letters and New: rs must pass through the a Office. 
+4 Bills signed on the day of saili 
Peery a} is = to each ene. 
For t or passage apply to 
ROLLE SAED. 4 RIERA, 36 So 2% South st., New York. 
oo the ne 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. N,' Havre ¥¢s co., ‘Southampton. 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,” W. Saursow, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on ee ae 


eet se «00 200 December 7th, lee | tesay:: 
Saturday............January 7th) 1354 Tuesday 


oe CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the bogs A New York 
t. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give ber good ven. 


Fesnge i Od Dormmdin, .00s00c ccccccccccscccd 
es Bt, Phones... ee 


For niiecbinadie 


© beers ses tonearm. 1854. 
7 854. 


See wee e ee eee . 





RB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 








PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YoRK. 


10 SR bs 





a 


nei 


Soteesssseaesetsesssesssesee 














For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. No. 86 Wall st t, . 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00. ee ee ee 
E. G. ROBERTS 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONRO & con 26 Site Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, 
oe eet or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the wales thas peel ot pont AN 4 
rein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .... 


sreeseeeces ees BL | Second Cabin Passage..........ccceee0 OO 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........0000% . 8100 | Second Cabin Passage......... .cccee ees SO 
B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 
Captains. 
Arabia,.,....... eee Sl i Americs,..........+eeeee0++,-Capt. Larrem, 
Ts 100 66 Mh t. nee. Bereaa, ceeececee concedes AL Ba 
BOM, 2 v0cceccccs cece 506s ANAMA,.. 6. . cece ececeesees oe OMpt, STORE, 
ches és thudeke dee tw htt —: cecidakeakaee ccs cana 
— vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
: From 
eae Boston... . Wednesday........... ++. Dec’r. 7th 18538. 
Europa New York.... Wednesday . eooe Beer, ah * 
Niagara .. Boston... .... Wednesday . ..Dec’r. 21st ‘* 
ee og We eae Wedresday...........+-.Decr. 2th ** 
America SN, os cb vukiwe Wednesday. .... . ee ... January 4th, 1854. 
MR: setes0s d00enber New York....... +... Wednesday...... JO TTT) Sanuary 1th 
Canada ‘ Fe i Reneer og aes January 18th ‘* 
Europa Oe Wednesday... ...........Jam 2th ‘ 
SIRS ond ep bhai — er ceseece es Wednesday. .... eecteceenwe’ “ae * 


Berths not secured until a for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ae oS will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Se! 
Precious  Stanen, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed 
Por freight or passag®, apply to E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION A FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 

CITY OF ot.apeow, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANC Ay ot 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2 280 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA FROM LIVERPOOL. 








City of Glasgow ... . Saturday, Dee. 10, 1853. | City of Glasgow. . ay, Nov. 9, 1808. 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Jan. 7, 1864. | City of Manct day, Dec.7, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
+. midship .. COOeneeeeccceecce Me midship es PLACA LPR seen. 
iegeeccinesso Om forward oe Pepe idon Biee 


.. forward .. eae 
Including Steward’s fees. 
A iimited ber of third cl: Seiko ian i be takes ct $a8 from Philadelphia, from 
num rd class rs wil en at and 
Liverpool—found with provisions, $0 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


at corresponding rates. 
An experienced sur; will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight om England and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to ery! = SMITH, Agent, 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


or, 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 
U. S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Panrrisa, Commander, leaves Pier N. R., every 
Saruapay afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 13, a 


Thes ee Sty ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tuespay afternoon, at 4 
Freight reeelved every Friday and Saturday, Mendog and Pusat , but not after 3 o’cloek em 
days oS calling. For Freight apply on board and for passage - 
LUDLAM * PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
PR a hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
a> by following ships, composing the line of packets under the subscribers, are in- 


tended arcafier to sall from New York and hom London om the folecion Tharedays throughows 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as 





ong Masters. Days of Sailing from Days <1 

New Yor London, 
Marg. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hevairit Hudson, Warner, | June 2%, Oct. 13,| April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean " Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,;May 5, August 25, December 16, 
Amer. le, oore, | July 21, Nov. l0,|May 19, Septem. 8, December 2, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. is, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept Dec. - June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, Mey Ty Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3, 





These ships are all of the first class, and are pb bre. by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin geome be now fiaed at $75, oxecers, * each adult, without wines 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil ‘esponste for tg ar 
regul, t 


ot packages, sent by them, unless ar poy Ee erefor. Apply to 
LE OEE 2 ro sou area 
ALEX’R WILEY, . “tre 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 
de ones © Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil 








Skips. Captains. ne Bow Tet 
ConeteTEeR,. » «+» « «ARE. mthagees Apel em -Aug. 11. .Dec. 11 Jan. %..M ‘Now. a 
wees o6 dee Seer eeeeeee| Feb. 11,.Junell..Oct. 11 + ry =: ‘ov. 
gee, seesess | Jam. 11, \May 11. ‘Sept. 11 Feb. a os. 8 
Wer'Poin,:. Allen..........] Mar. 1 tae ses u a ery ‘Dee. 
These shi are all ofthe largest class, and are commanded by on of sasnceee ond eunekrias 
Theis cabin eocormmodations are all that can be desired in potst of comfort and convenience, 
the’ ene tarnished wih cmuy Sowtpten of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the dags of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Li WITTTiT et TTT. 
“te New Me ccccccccconcs OD 
KERMIT as rr, 
A. TAYLO OO. Liverpool 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
LINE. na foll 
Soe k watng ships will leave Havre on the i6th, and New York on te 


New York. Havre, 
ST. DENTS SNE Woe bn oct doce Kaueva bbe 16th February. 
, May...... Core ccesccecccescecesS MD GU 
ST.NICHOLAS, ew - eee eee eT ee eer ee ey =§ 16uh Marc 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) ist J eee ee tae sae i Ae 
Coan, master. eee SEEIISEEEC Igah Doseube. 
at Apr... .ek cece ce ece cee se sees 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, September. 
Willard, master a stats nes “if iu Jeouary. jog 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all Fo fecha 
Spt ect epreee of passengers, and ond commanded by men of experience i the trade. The price 
Gowda seat Ne the wubecribers will be forwarded free from any cha st gO we 
BOYD & HINOK ON, fcc, 
rr —S= 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLAGF. 











